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VITA BENEFICA. 





BY ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 


On softest pillows my dim eyes unclose. 

No pain—delicious weariness instead ; 

Sweet silence broods around the quiet bed, 

And round me breathes the fragrance of the 
rose, 

The moonlight leans against the pane and 
shows 

The little leaves outside, in watchful dread 

Keeping their guard, while with swift, noise- 
less tread 

Love in its lovelier service comes and goes: 

A hand [ love brings nectar: near me bends 

A face I love: ah! itis over! This 

Indeed is heaven. Could I only tell 

The timid world how tenderly Death sends 

To drooping souls the soft and thrilling 
kiss !— 

And then I woke—to find that I was well! 

— Century. 
—-_as ea 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A bill to reconstruct the Boston school 
committee by reducing its number from 
twenty-four to twelve, of whom three 
shall be appointed by the Mayor, with an 
autocratic Business Agent and an auto- 
cratic Superintendent, subject to veto 
only by three-fourths of the school board, 
was presented to the Committee on Edu- 
cation last Thursday and advocated by 
Dr. Eliot, Collegiate Alumnz, Edwin D. 
Mead, Mr. Whittemore, and others. It was 
opposed by Mrs. Esther F, Boland, Mrs. 
Eliza Trask Hill, and H. B. Blackwell. A 
further hearing was announced for next 
Monday, at 10.30 A. M. All who desire 
to preserve intact the right of the men 
and womer of Boston to vote for school 
committee should attend the hearing. 





ential ==——_————— 


The Washington Convention this year 
lasted so much longer than usual (occupy- 
ing a whole week) that it will be impos- 
sible to publish a full report. An outline 
report prepared by our junior editor will 
be given in the WoMAN's JOURNAL, and 
many of the more important papers and 
addresses will be published in our col- 
umns as separate articles. 





The Supreme Court of Oregon handed 
down a decision on Feb. 11, which grants 
to women the right of franchise in all 
elections for school purposes. 





Mayor McMurray has approved the or- 
dinance passed by the Council of Denver, 
Col., requiring employers of female labor 
to provide seats for the use of such em- 
ployees when not necessarily engaged in 
the performance of their duties Women 
employees in Colorado have the ballot. 


-_—-- 





President Burt, of the Union Pacific 
R. R., has issued an order that all women 
stenographers and clerks in the headquar- 
ters of the road must be discharged. He 
gives as his reason that men cannot do as 
good work where women are, and that 
women cannot do the work as well as 
men. His stand on this question has cre- 
ated considerable discussion in railroad 
circles, as women are employed in every 
headquarters in the country, and generally 
give satisfaction. Mr. Burt has started 
with the discharge of six women in the 
headquarters, and it is said that the other 
200 are to follow at easy stages. 





‘The Massachusetts Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs has sent out a circular to its 
clubs, calling the attention of the clubs to 
the free text-book law, and requesting 
that each club shall send to the education 
committee, before April 4, answers to the 
several questions, 14 in number, on the 
circular. These questions concern the 
use of the text-books, means, if any, taken 
to disinfect them, their general condition, 
etc. A request has been made to the 
committee that the evils of the law, if it 
has any, should be discussed with refer- 
ence to petitioning the Legislature for a 
modification thereof. ‘The actual condi- 
tion of the text-books and the care given 
them can only be learned by visiting the 
school-rooms. When club women go to 
the schouls tu investigate the books, they 
would do well to look at the floors, win- 
dows and toilet-rooms. The sanitary con- 
ditions of some of the schools call loudly 
for attention from the mothers, 





-_-- 





The Union Signal, this week, contains 
tributes to Miss Willard, from which we 
quote these words: 


Frances Willard is greater in death than 
in lite. Her works follow her. She had 
tugged and wrestled with her mighty 
task, pled aud prayed, sacrificed all that 
she had to the cause. She did not even 
share her own life. She had no thought 
for the body. It grew more and more 
transparent, more ethereal. The bright 
flame of devotion consumed it even as the 
burning soul of St. Francis of Assisi 
consumed his body. At last the beautiful 
but frail tenement gave way and the still 
more beautiful soul leaped into immortal- 
ity. Brave, devoted, heroic Frances Wil- 
lard! Hail, but not farewell. For thine 
will continue to be the welding spirit 
which shall bind the ends of the earth 
together in a compact against evil, 
stronger than death and the grave, and 
as sacred as our vows to heaven. Thine 
is the transforming spirit which shall 
blend all differences, keep all hearts in 
unison, inspire and transfuse the organ- 
ization with love as never before—with 
love for our holy war, love for fallen 
humanity, and, above all, love to God, 
the Father of us all, to whom be glory 
and honor forevermore, that ‘He giveth 
His beloved sleep,’ and “hath brought 
life and immortality to light.” 


——-_ 2ee 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore made an ad- 
dress at the dedication of the Mary Hem- 
inway Schoolhouse in Dorchester, on the 
afternoon of Washington’s birthday In 
the evening she presided at a patriotic 
jubilee held in Tremont Temple for the 
benefit of the surviving nurses of the 
Civil War. There are sixty-four of these 
nurses in this State. Half of them are 
more than seventy years of age, and one 
is more than ninety. Many of them re- 
ceived no pay for their services in hospital 
and on battlefield, and find their declining 
years without means of support. 


diel anemia 


Rev. Mrs. J. C. Woodbury, in the Bos- 
ton Saturday Evening Gazette of Feb. 5- 
thus discourses on the ideal home: 

As wife, a woman should be more sacred 
than as a bride. Before the curse re- 
corded in Genesis, woman was regarded 
as equal sovereign with man, while the 
curse was her subjection to man’s domin- 
ion. If she was God-ordained to be in 
subjection before the curse, surely the 
curse was a mere pretence. At any rate, 
the curse should be removed. 





THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 





(Continued.) 


Mrs. Julia Clark Hallam said: In com- 
ing here to represent the suffragists of 


Iowa, I feel like a grain of sand from the | 


shore of the ocean, there are so many 
suffragists in Iowa; the only difference is 
that the sand is dead and the lowa suf- 
fragists are alive. For some years, the 
National American W. 8S. A. has regarded 
Iowa as a hopeful State, and last year it 
leld its annual meeting there. When we 
saw and heard the national officers, we 
came to realize what the cause meant to 
them, and what it ought to mean to us. 
The National then helped us with the 
work of organization, and a series of con- 
ventions planned by the Napoleon of 
equal suffrage, Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, 
was held in all the counties of lowa, We 
found that there was plenty of suffrage 
sentiment; and now it is organized. The 
names of Mrs, Catt, Miss Shaw, Miss Hay, 
Rev. Henrietta Moore and Miss Gregg are 
now known throughout Iowa, and they 
are names to conjure with. We have 
opened State headquarters, with clerks in 
charge. Our measure is now pending in 
the Legislature, and you do not know 
how hard it was for our women to stay 
and work for it instead of coming here. 
There is published in Des Moines a very 
nice paper, the Register. It is nearly per- 
fect, but it has one defect, which in the 
eyes of lowa women sometimes seems 
almost to overshadow all its merits; it is 
opposed to equal suffrage. It lately pub- 
lished two or three anonymous letters 
from women saying that they did vot 
want to vote and did not know any other 
women whodid. The Register said it was 
willing to print communications on both 
sides. Ina few days little white-winged 
messengers began to flit into its office 
from all over the State, each written by 
an Jowa woman over her own name and 
address; and all saying that they wanted 
to vote. The Register was astonished by 
the number of letters it received, but said 
it would print them all in time; and it did 
print forty-one in its first issue. I can’t 
tell you what good reading that page was. 
The editor knows now that there are 
some women in Iowa who want to vote. 
[Another woman from Iowa told the 
editor of the WomaAn’s JouRNAL that 
within ten days the Register received 
more than two hundred letters in answer 
to the two or three anonymous communi- 
cations from remonstrants.] ‘The women 
of Iowa want to vote, not because they 
want to be worse mothers, worse wives or 
less womanly women, but because they 
want to be better mothers, better wives 
and more womanly women, and because, 
in order to be at their best in all these 
respects, they must be able to cast a 
ballot. 

To show the growth of suffrage senti- 
ment and organization in lowa, Miss An- 
thony mentioned that the largest petition 
for suffrage ever sent in lowa previous to 
this year had had 10,000 signatures, while 
this year more than 50,000 signatures were 
collected within six weeks: 

Miss Anthony then introduced the Hon, 
Martha A. B. Conine, a member of the 
last Colorado Legislature, whose slender 
figure and pretty white frills had nothing 
masculine-looking about them. Mrs. 
Conine was born in a small village among 
the Catskill Mountains. At the close of 
the war she married J. M. Conine, an 
oflicer in the 93d New York Regiment. 
They moved to Wisconsin, and lived 
there until fifteen years ago, when they 
went to Denver. Mr. Conine is a member 
of the Conine Eaton Lumber Co. Mrs. 
Conine is a member of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Denver. She is espe- 
cially interested in securing the establish- 
ment of a home of refuge for friendless 
girls. She is anotable housekeeper. Mrs, 
Conine was received with applause. She 
said: 

From the land of sunshine and flowers, 
of gallant men and strong women, I bring 
you greeting. We wear the crown of 
citizenship with much pride, though I 
feel that we ought to lay it at the feet of 
these pioneers who for fifty years have 
been working for equal rights for women, 
and to whose labors our present privileges 
are due. Most of the women of Colorado 
were born in the East, and we hope that 
Eastern women may soon obtain the right 
which we appreciate so highly. 

Next on the programme was the State 
report of Kansas, to be read by Mrs. 
Laura M. Johns; but she was not present, 
owing to illness in her husband’s family. 
Miss Anthony said: 

Mrs. Johns has stayed at home, like a 
good suffragist, to take care, not of her 
mother, but of her mother-in-law. 

Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman gave the 
New York State report. She said in part: 

We come to you with our $1,000 pledge 
to the National paid, with organizations 
in nine new counties, with 89 clubs, with 
nearly 2,000 members paying dues, and 
with 160 papers using suffrage articles 
sent out in manuscript by our State press 
superintendent, and 50 using suffrage 
plate matter. In our State Capitol at 


! 
| Albany the carved heads of four dis- 
| tinguished women are to adorn the stair- 
| case. One of them is that of Miss An- 
thony. 

Miss Anthony said: 

And next time the women will go there 
alive, not be there in stone. (Applause.) 


Miss Ella Harrison, president of the 
Missouri E. S. A , gave the report for that 
State. She paid a tribute to some of the 
distinguished men Missouri had produced, 
mentioned that 450 battles and skirmishes 
had been fought in that State during the 
war, and continued: 


Missouri is a strong State, but she ac- 
cepts nothing without examination. Suf- 
frage sentiment now is almost as strong 
in Missouri as in Iowa. Since our last 
annual State Convention, eight county 
presidents have been chosen, and six new 
local suffrage clubs organized. The Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs will bring 
women on in the direction of equal suf- 
frage faster than anything else. It is the 
kindergarten of the suffrage movement. 
At the meeting of the State Federation, 
less than two months ago, a speaker on 
civics said to the women, ‘‘And make your 
husbands vote.”’ Mrs. E. L. Saxon, of 
Louisiana, who was present, thereupon 
said that she thought it would be 
easier and more womanly for them to 
vote themselves. In the discussion 
whether proxies should be allowed in the 
election of Federation officers, the dele- 
gates repeatedly declared, “One woman 
can’t represent another,” and after a two 
hours’ discussion it was decided that no 
votes by proxy should be permitted. 
Missouri is moving forward. 


Mrs. Clara B, Colby reported for Ne- 
braska. She said: 


‘there is not much to relate, as this is 
not our Legislative year. We employed 
Mrs. Hazlett, of Colorado, as organizer 
for a month; and when you can send 
through your State a woman who is a 
voter, as well as an eloquent speaker and 
a good organizer, she is a power. She 
organized tifteen clubs in one month. 

Mrs. Colby gave the rest of her time to 
Mrs. Irene Hernandez, for a reading, and 
to Mrs. Cronkhite, who made a brief ad- 
dress. 

The Pennsylvania report was given by 
the president, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 
who mentioned incidentally that in the 
early days Pennsylvania had for some 
time been governed by a woman, Hannah 
Penn. 

The report of the Massachusetts W. S. 
A. was given by Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. 
Ife made a reference to the Anti-Suffrage 
Association. Mrs. Swift said: ‘In Cali- 
fornia there is an Anti-Suffrage Society of 
one woman, and she is now in jail for 
blackmailing.” 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton made a 
partial report as chairman of the Creden- 
tials Committee. 

Mrs. Victoria Conklin Whitney, of St. 
Louis, protested against the acceptance of 
the report, so far as it related to the 
delegates from Missouri. It was voted 
that the report be accepted. In Missouri 
there are two societies, each claiming to 
be the State Suffrage Association. At 
the annual meeting of the N. A. W. S. A. 
in Des Moines last year, it was voted to 
recognize the one of which Miss Ella 
Harrison is president. In Washington 
this year, Mrs. Whitney and Miss Harri- 


before the Executive Committee, and the 
action taken at Des Moines was then re- 
affirmed by a large majority. 


MONDAY EVENING. 

A large audience assembled. As the 
Washington Post said, ‘*The theatre was 
filled to overflowing.’ Miss Anthony in 
her opening address said, in part: 


One of the most gratifying things to me 
is to meet friends whom I have not seen 
for thirty or forty years, and have them 
say, ‘*You don’t look a day older!” When 
I was young I looked very old, and so I 
cannot change. I feel very young to- 
night, because I am not a pioneer. I was 
not at that first convention in Seneca 
Falls, nor at the one held in Rochester 
two weeks later. I was teaching in a 
little Dutch town at some distance. Dur- 
ing the latter part of August in that year 
I visited my home, and found my father, 
mother, and sister full of the glories of 
the Woman’s Rights Convention. They 
kept talking about the beauty of Lucretia 
Mott with her white cap and Quaker 
shawl, and the beauty of Mrs. Stanton 
with her black curls, etc., etc. I grew 
impatient, and said, ‘‘Don’t talk about 
woman’s rights all the time!’ So if any 
of you here to-night do not believe in wo- 
man suffrage, I can sympathize with you. 
I did not come into the work till 1852, at 
the Syracuse Convention. Then I was 
made assistant secretary, with Martha C. 
Wright as secretary; and, having a good 
deal of throat to spare, | was put at once 
to reading letters and resolutions. I have 
been very busy ever since, 





(Continued on Eighth Page.) 


son were both of them given a hearing |. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, of Boston, has 
been reélected president of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union. 

Mrs. HELEN DovG.ass, widow of Fred- 
erick Douglass, has been speaking in 
Rochester upon ‘*The Convict Lease Sys- 
tem of the South.” 

Mrs. CARRIE Swirr ATWATER, of 
Poughkeepse, N. Y., has been elected 
president of the Vassar Alumnz Associa- 
tion to succeed Miss Heloise E. Hersey of 
Boston. 

Mrs. KATE WOOLSEY, One of the largest 
real estate owners in New York City, has 
offered a magnificent site free for the pro- 
posed exposition in celebration of Greater 
New York. 

Mrs, CATHARINE WAuGH McCULLocH 
was admitted to practice before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States Feb. 21. 
Her admission was moved by Mr. Charles 
T. F. Beale, of Washington, D. C. 

MARTHA ParrtinGton, of Brooklyn. has 
been sworn in by Mayor Van Wyck as 
Assistant Clerk of the Court of Special 
Sessions. She is the first woman to serve 
in such a capacity in New York City. 

Miss AMALIE HooFER, editor of the 
Kindergarten Magazine, published in Chi- 
cago, and one of the directors of the 
Kindergarten Institute of that city, is giv- 
ing a series of lectures on “Interpreta- 
tions of Child Life,’’ in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Miss MAnTHA SCHOFIELD, who founded 
the Schofield School for colored youth 
thirty three years ago, at Aiken, S. C., 
finds herself spent in service and without 
means to carry on the ever-increasing 
work, She asks: “Are our friends will- 
ing not to stand by us now, as in the past, 
for this work which belongs to all?” 

Miss Mary L, Carrer has been ap- 
pointed postmaster at Williamsburg, 
Mass. The appointment was made upon 
the recommendation of Representative 
Lawrence, in accordance with a strong 
petition of citizens and the indorsement 
of eight of the ten members of the city 
committee and, four of the five members 
of the congressional committee. 

Mrs. Estuger F, BoLanp, of South 
Boston, made an admirable extempore 
speech before the Massachusetts Commit- 
tee of Education on Thursday, Feb. 24, in 
opposition to the proposed reconstruction 
of the Boston School Committee reducing 
its number and making it in part appoint- 
ive by the Mayor. Mrs. Eliza Trask Hill 
also spoke, attributing the defects of the 
present School Committee to the neglect 
of political duty by the voters of the city. 

Miss FLORENCE Kina, of Chicago, who, 
as announced some time since, has been 
made by Governor John G. Brady, of 
Alaska, a commissioner of deeds for that 
district, has started for the Klondike. 
She is at the head of the Woman’s Alaska 
Gold Club, the membership of which has, it 
is asserted, already reached 150. An office 
is established in New York, under Dr. Ella 
A. Jennings. Miss King, who is a young 
woman, will be stationed at Sunrise City, 
on Cook’s Inlet, a ten days’ journey from 
Seattle. She intends to lead an army of 
women into this region when the season 
opens. 

Miss LitiAN Legs, one of the six sis- 
ters who accompanied Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant to Greece, and one of the nurses 
who did good work during the Graco- 
Turkish war, both in the military hospi- 
tal at Athens and in the Daily Chronicle 
hospital at Chalcis, has been appointed 
matron of the Hospital Samaritano, San 
Paulo, Brazil. Miss Lees was trained at 
the hospital for sick children, Pendle- 
bury, and also received three years’ further 
training and her certificates from King’s 
College Hospital. 

Mrs. Boomer, president of the Local 
Council of Women in London, Canada, 
has been appointed a member of the High 
School Board of that city. The appoint- 
ment was made by the Board of Alder- 
men, and it is the first time that a woman 
has held the position there. The London 
Daily Free Press says of Mrs. Boomer: 
“No woman in Canada has of late years 
borne a mvre energetic part in the pro- 
motion of good works in many directions, 
or displayed more courage and graceful 
tact in public matters than she whose lot 
it has been to open the way for the work 
of women in the management of our city 
schools. In this role Mrs. Boomer pos- 
sesses in the highest degree the respect 
and confidence of the public, and is there- 
fore entitled to the support and sympathy 
of the members of the board, and this she 
will surely receive.” 


i 
. 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN IDAHO. 


| The great strength of the movement lay 


| in the fact that all the parties were com- 


The following account of equal suffrage | mitted to the reform, and no effective 
in Idaho, by William Balderston, of Boise, | opposition could be organized. 


was given at the Congressional hearing | 


on Tuesday: 
Idaho is one of the quartette of inter- 


When the votes had been counted, it 
was found that 12,125 had been cast for 
| the amendment and 6,282 against it. But 


mountain States that have inscribed the | there were over 29,000 votes cast for State 


principle of equal suffrage upon their 
escutcheons. It is the only one of the 
four in which the reform was effected by 
amendment of the constitution. Colorado 
had a provision under which the question 
could be submitted by a majority of the 
Legislature to a vote of the people, and 
Wyoming and Utah were fortunate 
enough to incorporate this great funda- 
mental principle in their constitutions 
when they were admitted as States; but 
in Idaho we had to secure a two-thirds 
majority in each branch of the Legislature 
for submission of an amendment, secure 


a majority vote for the amendment at the | 


polls, and, in the end, make a contest 
before the Supreme Court to have that 
popular majority declared sufficient to 
engraft the amendment upon the consti- 
tution. 

However, the contest throughout was 
comparatively simple, and the victory was 
clean-cut and decisive. The story of ‘Suf- 
frage in Idaho; How and When Granted” 
can therefore be quickly told. 

The secret of the success achieved lay in 
the fact that the indorsement of the politi- 
cal parties was secured. The really hard 
fighting was done in the campaign planned 
to capture the party conventions, and 
when this was accomplished, there was 
little left for the originators of the move- 
ment tu do, 

The subject came up in the legislative 
session of 1893, a resolution being intro- 
duced to submit an amendment to the 
constitution to extend the right of suf- 
frage to women, There was no organiza- 
tion at that time, nor had the matter been 
generally discussed in the State. While 
a good vote was secured for the amend- 
ment, it lacked the necessary two-thirds 
majority. It was, however, the beginning 
of the campaign, for the friends of the 
reform then determined that the matter 
should be brought up again at the next 
session with suflicient support to carry 
through a joint resolution submitting the 
question to popular vote. It was felt it 
would not be worth while to waste time 
and energy in effecting an organization in 
advance of the submission of an amend- 
ment. Those interesting themselves in 
the matter believed the political conven- 
tions could be induced to-favor the sub- 
mission of an amendment, and that this 
could be accomplished without any pre- 
liminary organization. 

This proved true. The Republican and 
Populist conventions of 1894 favored sub- 
mission. The Democrats did not commit 
themselves on the subject. The Legis- 
lature elected that year was composed 
almost entirely of Republicans and Popu- 
lists, there being only two Democratic 
members. When a jomt resolution sub- 
mitting an equal suffrage amendment to 
a vote of the people was brought forward, 
it met with practically no opposition, and 
was passed with only a few scattering 
votes in the negative. 

Following this achievement, the friends 
of the cause proceeded to organize for the 

campaign that was before them. The 
National American W. S. A. entered the 
field promptly. Organizers were sent in to 
the State, and before the year closed there 
was a creditable organization. It was the 
belief that the most effective work that 
could be done was that of securing the 
indorsement of the political parties. This 
feeling was shared by the local suffragists 
and by the representatives of the national 
organization who were on the ground 
when the time for the opening of the 
campaign of 189 approached. These 
representatives were Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt and Mrs. Laura M. Johns. To 
their work the cause owed much of 
the success achieved in the conventions. 
This was even greater than had been 
hoped for. There were four parties in 
the field, and each committed itself to the 
amendment, though one of the resolutions 
was not very emphatic. The planks on 
the question were as follows: 

Republican—We favor the amendments to 
the constitution of this State proposed by 
the late Republican Legislature, including 
equal suffrage for men and women, and rec- 
ommend their adoption. 

Silver Republican—We favor the adoption 
of the proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the State providing for the extension 
of the right of suffrage to women. 

People’s Party—Believing in equal rights to 
all and special privileges to none, we favor 
the adoption of the pending woman suffrage 
amendment to the constitution. 

Democratic—We recommend to the favora- 
ble consideration of the voters of the State 
the proposed constitutional amendment 
granting equal suffrage, believing that the 
great question should receive the earnest 
attention of every person as an important 
factor in the future welfare of the State. 

An active campaign was at once inaugu- 
rated, the State Association being assisted 
in every way possible by the national or- 
ganization, while Colorado women sent a 
worker into the field to aid in the work. 


officers, and a question at once arose 
whether the amendment had secured a 
constitutional majority. As is so common 
when amendments are submitted, a large 
proportion of the voters failed to vote on 
the question, though the vote was much 
larger than was cast for other amend- 
ments submitted at the same time. The 
constitution provides that “if a majority 
of the electors shall ratify the same, such 
amendment or amendments shall become 
a part of the constitution.”’ It was a very 
serious problem that was presented to the 
friends of equal suffrage, for the rock was 





one on which, in other States, the will of 
majorities of those voting on particular 
questions has been wrecked, The State 
board of canvassers held that the amend- 
ment had not carried, and it became neces- 
sary to go into court to have the point set- 
tled. There the cause was again victori- 
ous, the court unanimously holding that 
the amendment had been adopted. 

The proceedings were in the nature of 
review of the proceedings of the board. 
In deciding the case, the court said in 
part: 

Experience has shown that it is almost, 
if not quite, impossible to secure an ex- 





pression from every elector upon any ques- 
tion, and, above all, upon a question of an 
amendment of the constitution; and it is 
equally difficult to ascertain the actual 
number of electors at any given time. To 
rely upon the vote cast upon some other 
question at the same election would be 
entirely unsatisfactory, and such a con- 
struction is, we think, at least impliedly 
negatived by the provisions of Section 3, 
Art. 20, of the constitution. While it is 
true that some 10,000 or more electors 
have been entirely indifferent upon the 
question of the adoption of this and other 
amendments, still all were—must have 
been—fully advised as to the importance 
of the questions submitted; and, should 
their indifference be taken as conclusive 
of their opposition to the amendments, 
upon what rule of honesty or righteous- 
ness can this be claimed? Is it not more 
reasonable, as well as more righteous, to 
say that in a matter about which they 
manifest such indifference, their silence 
shall be taken as assent? 

We hold that the amendment under dis- 
cussion is adopted and has become a part 
of the constitution of the State of Idaho. 

RESULTS OF SUFFRAGE, 

Of the results of equal suffrage in Idaho 
there is yet only a little to be said, but 
that is distinctly in its favor. There has 
been no general election since the ballot 
was placed in the hands of women, but in 
the town elections that have occurred, the 
new voters took an active and intelligent 
part. ‘These elections, however, were 
featureless, and there is little to learn 
from them respecting the success of the 
new departure, excepting in the case of 
Boise, where an election was held in July 
that afforded an opportunity to test the 
benefits of equal suffrage —a test that 
proved most satisfactory to the friends of 
the reform. The issue in the campaign 
was that of street improvement. The 
large property owners were generally op- 
posed to the improvement programme be- 
cause of the expense involved in it for 
them, and they effected a very aggressive 
organization to carry the election. As 
their candidate for mayor they selected 
one of the foremost citizens of the place, 
a man who has always commanded the 
unbounded confidence of the _ public. 
They hoped and expected that the pres- 
tige of his name would carry the ticket 
through; but they failed to comprehend 
the motives that would actuate the women 
in casting their votes. ‘The anti-improve- 
ment candidate was one who, with other 
things equal, would have been the choice 
of the women, but they were distinctly in 
favor of beautifying the streets, and they 
voted the improvement ticket. They 
subordinated personal preferences to the 
principle involved in the contest, and jus- 
tified the confidence of those who have 
always believed that, as voters, they 
would constitute a great reserve force 
that could be depended upon to do the 
right thing in time of emergeney. 

A most interesting result of the new law 
was Observed during the session of the 
Legislature last winter. In Idaho there 
had been a law legalizing gambling. Up 
to the time of the adoption of equal suf- 
frage, it would have been impracticable 
to repeal if; but when a bill was intro- 
duced last winter for that purpose, it 
went through with a large majority. The 
majority for it was universally credited to 
the fact of the addition of the woman ele- 
ment to the electorate. 

I can add only that, with the limited 
experience that Idaho has had with the 
new order of things, it is well pleased 
with the change. I have no doubt that 
the future will bear out this impression; 
that equal suffrage will be justified by its 





fruits; that Idaho will be stronger, better, 


purer and more progressive in the years 
to come because of the fact that the best 
half of its population has been given a 
voice in the selection of those who make 
and administer its laws. 


-_—-- 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


The San Francisco Daily Call issued a 
‘new era edition’ on Dec. 19, containing 
eighty-two pages profusely illustrated. 
A wealth of California talent contributed 
to this mammoth number. Poems and 
stories, accounts of enterprises, industries 
and schvols, and descriptions of field and 
forest, products, mines and resources, 
convey an overwhelming impression of 
the magnitude and development of the 
wonderful country on the other edge of 
the continent. Not least interesting is 
the story told of the Call, and its success- 
ful career, from its birth forty-one years 
ago in a dingy room, to its recent occu- 
pancy of the new Claus Spreckles Build- 
ing, which towers stately and fair far 
above the great city around it. This 
structure, eighteen stories high, is a tri- 
umph of the builder’s art, and it claims 
the distinction of being the finest news- 
paper building inthe world. The circula- 
tion of the Call has doubled since 1895. 

Another specimen of newspaper enter- 
prise in the Golden State is the 88-page 
midwinter magazine number of the Los 
Angeles Times. It is devoted to the inter- 
ests of the seven Southern counties of 
the State, and contains a vast amount 
of valuable information. The progress, 
enterprise and beauty of Los Angeles and 
other cities in the land of the orange and 
the vine are enticingly portrayed. Har- 
rison Gray Otis, a name familiar in Boston 
annals, is editor of the Times, and Eliza 
A. Otis writes enchantingly in this mid- 
winter number of the homes, flowers and 
radiant days in the “fair, sweet land we 
love.” 

Mrs. Martha Littlefield Phillips contrib- 
utes to the January Century a chapter of 
‘Recollections of Washington and His 
Friends,” as preserved in the family of 
General Nathaniel Greene. Mrs. Phillips 
was the adopted child, and for many 
years the constant companion, of her 
grandmother Cornelia, next to the young- 
est daughter of General Greene. From 
the lips of her grandmother, who died 
during the Civil War, the author heard 
many narratives of Revolutionary times. 
Cornelia Greene visited the Washingtons 
at Mount Vernon when she was a little 
girl, and later she spent two winters with 
the President and his wife at Philadelphia. 
Her family was also on intimate terms 
with Lafayette, and she knew many of the 
most prominent men in Revolutionary 
history. The recollections are given as 
nearly as possible in her own words. The 
Century for February contains the last 
poem written by Mrs. Alice Wellington 
Rollins, “Vita Benefica.”” Additional 
pathos is lent to these few touching lines 
by the fact that they were formed by 
Mrs. Rollins in her last illness, at a time 
when she believed herself recovering. 

The Club Women Department con- 
ducted by Mrs. M. D. Frazer, in The 
National Magazine of Boston, has proven 
a popular feature. It contains advanced 
and practical suggestions and _ notes 
on club work, as well as an article 
by some prominent club women. Mrs. 
Frazer also conducts the ‘ Question 
Class” of The National Mugazine, which 
is probably the largest “class” on record. 
Certificates to the number of 20,000 have 
already been issued. Prizes are awarded 
each month, and the course is both edu- 
cational and entertaining. 

The National Single Taxer, Minneapolis, 
Minn., for Feb, 9, contains a portrait and 
biographical sketch of that staunch re- 
former, William Lloyd Garrison, Jr. It 
says, among other things: 

Of late years Mr. Garrison’s earnest and 
active interest in all reforms which have 
for their object a broader liberty, and 
whatever tends for the uplifting of hu- 
manity, has made his name and his writ- 
ings familiar wherever these reforms find 
a quickening life. His pen and his voice 
serve alike the cause of single tax, woman 
suffrage, the suffering Armenian, the pro- 
motion of purity, or of peace. His diction 
is of the New England type, with here 
and there an Emersonian terseness or a 
clear ringing epigram that reminds one of 
Phillips; always the purest diction, yet 
without studied effect. 

F. M.A. 


-_—-- 


FOREIGN NOTES. 

Writing in the Bookman, Mr. Alfred 
Maniére says that the real name of ‘*Pierre 
de Coulevin,’’ whose novel of American 
life, ‘‘Noblesse Américaine,”’ has recently 
been translated, is Mademoiselle Favre. 

A bill was recently passed by the French 
Senate and the Chamber that greatly 
changes the legal status of women in that 
country. This new law allows women to 
act as witnesses to all legal documents 
and certificates, stipulating that no docu- 
ments shall be witnessed by both husband 
and wife. Although French women have 
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The Woman’s Journal for 1898 





The Woman's JounNAL is the Woman’s Newspaper of America. 
The Woman's JounNaAt is the oldest and best of the numerous journals now pub- 


On Jan, 1, 1898, it will begin its twenty-ninth volume, 


having been issued every Saturday for twenty-eight years. 
While other women’s papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 
special reforms, the Woman's JOURNAL aims to glean the best from every field in 


which women find interest and occupation. 


Every person who desires to kee 


informed concerning the achievements of women and their efforts through organiza. 


tions, needs the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


As heretofore, the Woman’s JouRNAL will continue to hold its place as leader in 
the woman suffrage movement, and will give the latest news from the field. Woman 
suffrage constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and South 
Dakota, and woman suffrage bills will be introduced in numerous State Legislatures 


during the coming winter. 


Increased attention will be given in the WomAn’s JouRNAL during the comin 
year to the work of women’s clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, at 
reformatory, and to the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and 
women are learning to codperate; also to the industries, occupations, and pr6fessions 
in which women are engaged; to educational news, church interests, and household 


economics. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single copies . ‘ . $ .05 
Six months ° ‘ ° ‘ ° ° ‘ ‘ . 1,25 
One year , . 2.50 


Half price to libraries, reading rooms, and ministers. 


CLUB RATES. 
Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00, and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s Poems to the person getting up the club. 
Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 


year to the person getting up the club. 





An Important Offer. 


New Subscribers who send name and address and $2.50, in advance, will receive 


FREE—One of the following four books, post-paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 
How Women May Earn a Living, by Mrs. M. L, ConKLIn; Make your choice 
of one, free, together with the WomaAn’s JOURNAL fifty-two weeks, to Jan. 1, 


1899, 





Four Special Offers 
FOR A LIMITED TIME TO 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


not in arrears, or who pay arrears at time of sending subscriptions. 
Offer One. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will send one new subscription of $2.50. ’ 
Offer Two. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will renew and send one new subscription and $4.50. 


Offer Three. 


To any present subscriber who will renew and send one new sub- 


scription and $5.00, will be given, post-paid, one Tyrian all rubber hot-water bottle, 


price, $1.20, 
to give satisfaction. 
Offer Four. 


This is the two-quart size, pure all rubber grade, and is warranted 


One renewal and one new subscriber (without premium) for $4.00, 





Sample copies of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL free on application. 
To new subscribers on trial, three months, for 25 cents. 
Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the WomAn’s 


JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances should be addressed to Box 3638, or to the 


office of the WomAN’s JouRNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 














engaged in business for generations, no 
woman was competent to act as witness 
to any legal deed, or allowed to testify to 
the occurrence of even such ordinary 
events as births, marriages and deaths. 
Miss Louisa Stevenson and Mrs, Marcus 
Dods have been reélected to the board 
of management to represent the board of 
directors of the Royal Infirmary, Edin- 
burgh. This is the only leading hospital 
where women have been accorded repre- 
sentation on the committee of manage- 
ment so far. Domestic affairs, the com- 
fort of nurses, and other matters in which 
women should have special ability to ad- 
vise, are in the province of these boards. 
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A CHEERFUL SOUTHERNER. 


Miss Kate Cunningham, of Arkansas, 
spoke as follows at the National Suffrage 
Convention: 


A long time ago, when I[ was a little 
girl, and lived with my parents on the 
beautiful wild prairies of Missouri, I used 
to be afilicted with grinning. I say 
afflicted, because in my case it actually 
amounted to a disease. I had two lovely 
little sisters just younger than myself, 
but they used always to smile, while I, 
being the plain, overgrown, awkward sis- 
ter, with an unlucky habit of falling over 
things, went about continually grinning. 
My parents were constantly begging of 
me, for pity’s sake to stop grinning. But 
how could [ help it? The world was so 
beautiful; the sky so blue! The sun, 
moon and stars all shone for me. The 
vast rolling prairies were blanketed in a 
hundred shades of emerald, and dotted 
with myriads of blossoming flowers, for 
me to walk upon, or gather into huge 
bouquets, at my own sweet will. The 
birds in the trees, and brooks dancing 
over their pebbled bottoms, vied with each 
other in making music to charm my ear. 
The bleating sheep and the lowing cattle 
added their quota to the general harmony 
—and then the horses! Is there anything 
in all the world of delights to equal a 
gallop across prairies in the company of 
a good horse?—hunting for the cows—the 
tinkling of distant bells—the slower home- 
going, as the sun is just being swallowed 
up in the huge banks of blue and amber 
and gold in the West. Such was my 
childhood, Is there any wonder I went 
about grinning? How could I help it? 

But alas! the Civil War came on, and 
swept away, with its fiery breath, the accu- 
mulations of years. Poverty and desolation 
perched upon a thousand sites where once 
were happy, prosperous homes. We fared 
as did our neighbors. When peace once 
more spread her white wings above the 
nation, my father gathered about him his 
wife and little children—there was noth- 
ing else to gather—and he took us to 
Arkansas, where we began life anew. 

Beginning life over again from the 
ground up is not a funny thing. There 











is usually a good deal of hard work to do 
in the household of a family beginning 
life anew. Existence in Arkansas soon 
began to assume a more serious aspect. 
Duties and_ responsibilities somehow 
found their way to my young shoulders, 
and perched there to stay. Very soon I 
forgot that I had ever had the affliction 
of grinning. 

At twenty-five I had begun to do all 
my own thinking. At thirty-five I had 
thought myself far away from many of 
the old landmarks of my youth, the time- 
worn prejudices about the larger freedom 
for women which characterized the think- 
ing of my ancestry, the stale traditions 
about the sphere of the womanly woman, 
and the hard times the men have had, 
keeping her pure and womanly. I had 
learned to believe that men and women 
were created equals, only different. Out- 
wardly, to be sure, being an Arkansan, I 
was still within the pale along with the 
lunatics, idiots and criminals. Inwardly 
1 was a free woman. I had been my own 
Lincoln, I had issued my own emancipa- 
tion proclamation. I had made myself 
ready to take a small part in the affairs of 
my country; but that was some time ago 
now, and I haven’t been invited up. I 
haven’t been asked to walk up and drop 
into the ballot-box that little slip of paper, 
that is (and ever must be) the only speak- 
ing voice of my country’s boasted free- 
dom. 

lt was about this time in my life that 
I began to hear more of atrinity of women 
in the East, and once having learned of 
them, my soul was quick to respond to 
their teachings. Ere long I knew that had 
[ learned of them before, they could have 
saved me much of that ten years’ struggle 
in the wilderness of doubts and misgiv 
ings. Then came the longing desire to 
come up to the yearly conventions. Some- 
where within the confines of an all-wise 
Providence, there is registered a good 
reason why I was so long deprived of the 
pleasure. 

But “all things come to those who 
wait.’”’ The morning of the 14th, very 
soon after rising, I discovered something 
was wrong. I ran and peeped at the 
credentials. They were safe. Presently 
I found out what was the matter. I had 
been seized with an attack of my child- 
hood’s disease. I was grinning. Fancy my 
mortification! | couldn’t stop grinning. 
But how could I help it? At last actually 
here in Washington; about to clasp 
hands with the noble band of pioneers, 
whose brave spirits have long beckoned 
me on and on. Actually here among them, 
and, too, upon the fiftieth anniversary of 
that time, when my trinity of women 
stood out in the open and called upon the 
advancing march of progress to pause for 
one brief moment, just long enough to 
take step upon a higher plane, and asked 
that the women be allowed to bear them 
company as equal factors in the world’s 
advance. A laugh went down the column. 
Cries of scorn and derision came up the 
line. Some there were who stopped to 
argue and grow more angry, but many 
more passed them by in silent contempt. 
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Nothing daunted, those women stood 
their ground; braving the frowns of 
offended prejudices and deeply routed 
habits of thinking, long established social 
decrees; those invisible chains that are 
tougher than iron, and harder than steel. 
They asked for a higher standard of hu- 
man rights. They asked for a broader 
interpretation of that glorious birthright 
of every citizen, the Constitution of the 
United States. They asked that the voice 
from the home be heard in the councils of 
State. They asked that the will of the 
motherhood of this nation be counted in 
the framework of law that binds the 
mother equally with the father. And 
they asked of our brother men to tell us 
where is their free republic, with half of 
the people dumb in its councils. Where is 
their true democracy, when you have not 
asked one-half of the inhabitants their 
will? Where is that liberty that rests in 
the consent of the governed? Women are 
governed, yet where is the law that women 
have been asked to ratify? Women are 
taxed, yet when were the women ever 
consulted as to the way such money 
should be expended? 

For fifty years those women have 
been asking these impertinent questions, 
but titty years more must come and go, 
before the great body of men and women 
will fully understand the debt of gratitude 
humanity owes to those brave spirits. 
Talk of herves! [ tell you, friends, for 
any hero of a hundred battle-fields that 
you will name, here are heroines to match 
him. ‘They may not be able to show the 
sear of ball or bayonet, but their spirits 
were bruised and rent by many and un- 
told wounds. They did not falter. They 
knew they were right, theirs was the 
mission tou teach the world that human 
rights, human opportunities and human 
privileges have no sex. They accepted 
the charge. Posterity will bear witness 
of how faithfully they have performed 
their mission. 

But, friends, there is no cup of joy but 
holds its one drop of bitterness. One in- 
deed of my trinity of women is with us; 
hale and vigorous as the sturdy oak, whica 
counts its storms as invigorating tonics, 
its years as strengthening cordials. She 
has been permitted to witness many of 
the fruits of her labor. Let us hope and 
pray that she may live to see many more 
and still larger harvests. Another, by 
reason of the physical infirmities of ad- 
vancing years, is absent—but she is just 
over in New York - New York isn’t very 
far, and her heart is with us. I know that 
her heart is with us, for my heart re- 
sponds to its preseuce. Theother, whose 
brave yet gentle spirit has been called over 
and beyond “the blue,” she too is with 
us—with us in that larger, better sense, 
that we shall all understand, when we 
also have been called upon to cross the 
mystic “divide.” [ would not ask if her 
soul is with us. I know that it is, for my 
soul responds to its presence. 

With the noble lives that have been con- 
secrated in the past to the principles of 
eternal justice which underlie and are the 
true inspiration of the woman suffrage 
cause; with the little band of pioneers 
swollen toa body of many hundred earnest 
workers; with sympathizers that number 
many hundred thousands; with four 
States already captured for full suffrage, 
and others where partial rights have been 
conceded, I feel justified in coming up 
from Arkansas grinning. I believe this 
convention will sustain me in a mental 
resolve, that the women of this United 
States have something to grin over. And 
if, at the end of this jubilee, | am found 
grinning in the very middle of the Dox- 
ology, | hope you will pardon me; how 
can I help it? 
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NATIONAL COURSE OF STUDY. 


The following report of the Course of 
Study Committee was presented at the 
National Suffrage Convention by the 
chairman of the committee, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman-Catt: 


The Committee appointed to draft a 
three years’ Course of Study in Political 
Science have completed their work, and 
stand ready for discharge. Each year a 
Prospectus announcing the work for the 
year has been sent, free of cost, to the 
presidents of all local clubs, to all State 
presidents, and to all applying. The de- 
tails of this work have thus been made so 
familiar that it is unnecessary to repeat 
them. 

The Course of Study from the first has 
been entirely self-supporting. Occasion- 
ally it has received small loans to enable 
it to meet printers’ bills, but has promptly 
returned the amount. In the three years 
it has received but one contribution, and 
that was $100 generously contributed in 
1897 by a member of the Committee, Mrs. 
Louisa Southworth. In order that the 
Course of Study might pay its share of 
the office rent, Mrs. Southworth contrib- 
uted another hundred to the general 
treasury towards the Headquarters rent. 
The Course of Study has not been able 
from its receipts to pay clerk hire, but it 
has paid for its own publications, consist- 
ing of a quarterly series with frequent 
supplements, and all wrapping paper, 
twine and postage necessary to the con- 
duct of its correspondence and sales. 
Possibly the clearest understanding of the 
amount of work performed by this Com- 
mittee will be found in the record of its 
publications. During the three years we 
have published 25,000 books and pamph- 
lets; we have purchased from publishers 
3,100; and have had 9,000 more contributed 
free. We have therefore handled 37,000 
books and pamphlets during the three 
years; of this number 15,000 are unsold in 
the Headquarters at New York. We esti- 
mate the value of books on hand at 
$1,500. 

The books which have dealt with the 
woman question have had the largest 
sales. Mill’s Subjection, a book of the first 








year’s course, has demanded a second 
edition of 1,000 copies. The little book 
prepared by Miss Jessie J. Cassidy, ‘*The 
Legal Status of Women,” also met with a 
warm welcome, and in the past nine 
months, without any especial effort, 800 
copies have been sold. Many well-known 
names of persons outside our ranks are to 
be found on our order-books for this 
pamphlet. 

In addition to our regular sales, many 
copies of pamphlets dealing with woman 
suffrage have been given away in response 
to requests for free literature, where there 
was no other means of supplying the need. 

The Course of Study has tended to 
solidify local organization, to increase 
membership, and to awaken broader in- 
terest in political affairs. Indirectly, it has 
supplied a pressing need for suffrage liter- 
ature without cost. At no time has it 
been a burden, financially or otherwise: 
but it has proved a distinct advantage, 
and has steadily aided the objects of the 
Association. 

The Committee on Course of Study have 
conscientiously striven to give the public 
the best possible Course that could be 
obtained for a small amount of money. 
We have at times been obliged in the in- 
terest of cheapness to make selections not 
quite to our liking, and believe better 
books may be found in new publications 
which may be substituted to advantage. 
We are unanimous in recommending the 
appointment of another committee who 
shall serve three years. It will be the 
duty of this committee to revise the 
Course, keep it ‘‘up to date,’’ and continue 
the quarterly publications. We believe 
the appointment of such a committee is 
imperatively demanded by the nature of 
the work. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 








Cash on hand Jan. 16, 1897 .....--- $39.64 
Contributed by Mrs. Southworth... 100.00 
Received from GBIESccccceseces 766.40 

Cash to publishers.... kava $448.02 
Cash to printers.....-. eee eves 408.90 
Stamps, postals, 2d class postage, 

MONEY OFders.+-seeceeeeeecececee 25.29 
incidentals, paper, twine, etc....... 16.42 
Cash on hand Feb, 1, 1808........-- 7.41 

, $906.04 $906.04 
Liabilities : 

Due on publication of books..... $48.00 

ssets : 

Books on hand. .«-.++eseeseeeee $1,500.00 


CARRIE CHAPMAN-CArTT, Chairman. 
Members: — Mrs. Louisa Southworth, 
Caroline B. Buell, Imogene Fales, Eliza- 
beth Burrill Curtis, Mariana Chapman, 
Jessie J Cassidy. 


-_-- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Miss Florence King, of Chicago, has 
been appointed commissioner of deeds for 
Alaska. 

Mrs. Emma King has been appointed 
postmistress at Borie, Laramie County, 
Wyo., vice Martha FE, Knight, resigned. 


An account of the Clara de Hirsch Home 
for Working Girls appears in Harper's 
Bazar of Feb. 12. Its primary object is 
to train for employment young Hebrew 
girls who would otherwise have no re- 
course but the ‘‘sweat shops;”’ but neither 
Protestants nor Roman Catholics are ex- 
cluded. In the same number is a story 
by Lavinia H. Egan, entitled ‘The Old- 
Fashioned Valentine.” 

According to a writer in the Christian 
Register, who is familiar with the Islands, 
“There is not a tramp, a beggar or a poor- 
house in all Hawaii. Education is com- 
pulsory. A public school system is in 
force which gives an education in English 
and the elementary studies to every child 
of school age.” 

Miss Mary Ware, ina talk on ‘‘Art in 
the Home” at the Boston School for 
Housekeeping, advised that a third of the 
furniture, pictures and bric-ii-brac usually 
found in the home be dispensed with in 
the interests of beauty. She said: 

An article of furniture whose lines and 
proportions are not refined, whose neces- 
sary construction is not good, can never 
be redeemed by the addition of ornament. 
The article which most directly and 
beautifully fulfils its purpose is the best. 
A brass cherub poised on a ball and bear- 
ing aloft a painted porcelain bowl, sur- 
mounted by a frilly umbrella, is not a good 
lamp. Any realistic imitation is a parody 
on art. The apple that proves to be a 
silk pincushion, the chicken or pug dog 
that proves to be a box of candy, the 
cabinet or chest of drawers that proves 
to be a bedstead, these things we should 
be rid of. 

Mrs. Martha A. Kelsey, of Dorchester, 
Mass., has written a letter narrating her 
experience in crossing Chilcoot Pass by 
the aerial railway on her way to the Klon- 
dike in company with her husband, Daniel 
Kelsey, and five other young men from 
this vicinity. While the men of the party 
started across the pass on foot, in the 
usual way, which takes days and some- 
times weeks, Mrs. Kelsey accepted an 
invitation to cross on the aerial railway, 
which had been opened only a short time 
before. It is designed only for the trans- 
portation of freight. Mrs. Kelsey was 
strapped securely in a box two feet wide, 
three feet long and two feet deep, and 
started on her nerve-trying journey. To 
use her own words, she was “swung in 
mid-air from point to point over rocky 
chasms, and almost tossed from peak to 
peak.” The journey occupied only an 
hour and a half. The longest span on the 
route is 1,600 feet, and it took about one 
and one-half minutes to cross it. 





CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 

With LocaL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh 
is a blood or constitutional disease, and in 
order to cure it you must take internal 
remedies, Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is not aquack medicine. It was prescribed 
by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular pre- 
scription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best 
blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, price, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 





[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman's Journat. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,”’ by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—‘Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” ‘‘Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 
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LINCOLN’S KINDNESS TO BIRDS. 


The following incident is related by one 
who knew Lincoln and who, at the time 
of the incident, was his fellow traveller: 

‘*We passed through a thicket of wild- 
plum and crab-apple trees, and stopped to 
water our horses. One of the party came 
up alone and we inquired: ‘Where is 
Lincoln?’ 

Oh,’ he replied, ‘when [ saw him last 
he had caught two young birds which the 
wind had blown out of their nest, and he 
was hunting for the nest, that he might 
put them back in it.’”’ 


-_<-“= 


LITTLE CARL. 


Poor little Carl! He could not hear a 
word we said, and he could not speak to 
us, for he was deaf and dumb. But oh, 
his bright eyes! They were much more 
quick to see than mine or yours, and 
sometimes they seemed fairly to talk. 

When he was four years old he began to 
go to the little kindergarten on the corner, 
and he marched with the children, played 
with them in their games, and also learned 
sewing, weaving and other pretty work. 

Every morning when he went in he 
smiled and waved his hand to the children 
—his little, soft, white hand—and that 
was the way he said ‘good morning.” 
And they smiled and waved back. They 
loved little Carl, and all wanted to sit by 
him every day. Of course they could not 
all sit by him at once, but Miss Petrie 
arranged that they should take turns, and 
that made it very pleasant. 

When they played “The Five Knights,” 
they chose him for the ‘precious child;” 
and in the game of ‘The Mice,’’ little 
Carl was always a mouse. Only once, 
when there was a new little boy who did 
not understand, Miss Petrie had to speak 
about it. 

‘Harold,’ she said, ‘twill you kindly 
choose Carl to be a mouse? Carl does 
make such a nice mouse!”’ 

It was funny the way Fanny forgot her- 
self once in the Guessing Game. 

Jamie was blindfolded and Carl was sent 
out of the room while the children sang: 

“Oh, how great is our pleasure, 
While together we play, 


When alone without playmates 
We are never so gay; 


“But we see by our number 
That a playmate we miss; 
Can you tell us, dear Jamie, 
Who the missing one is ?’’ 

When the handkerchief was taken from 
Jamie’s eyes he looked all around, but 
among so many he could not think who 
the missing one was. 

So Miss Petrie said: ‘You may tell 
him something about the one who is gone, 
to help him to guess.”’ 

‘It’s a little boy,”’ said Lela. 

“With a white waist on,”’ said Dorothy. 

‘ He has blue eyes and curly hair,” said 
Ralph. 

‘‘And he can’t talk at all,” said Fanny; 
‘and his name is Carl.” 

Such a mistake for Fanny to make! 
You should have heard the children laugh. 
And Fanny laughed, too, as soon as she 
saw what she had done. 

Well, after this something wonderful 
happened. 

You see, Miss Petrie felt very sorry for 
Carl because he could not talk like the 
rest, and she made up her mind to teach 
him some words if she could. 

She had never taught words to a deaf 
and dumb child; but she knew others had 
done it, and she thought she would do 
her best, anyhow. So every afternoon she 
sent for Carl to come to her, and she 
tried to teach him to talk. 





First she said ‘*Cup,”’ right on his arm. 

‘*He can feel it,” she said, “though he 
cannot hear it, and learn to say it that 
way. Then she spoke the word plainly, 
with her face close to his, so he would see 
how her lips moved, and pointed to a cup, 
and put her fingers on his throat to let 
him know what she wanted. 

She tried it over and over again, and he 
tried too, as hard as he could, and after 
many days, ob, a great many days—this is 
really true—little Carl said ‘“‘Cup.”’ 

For that is the way things come to those 
who keep trying. 

When the children are ready to play 
their games they form a circle, and one 
child goes in the centre and chooses a 
game. And one day, when they had made 
a good circle, and were all standing nicely, 
Miss Petrie said: 





“Children, | told you that Carl could | 


say ‘cup.’ Well, now he has learned ‘hop,’ 
and if he will say it for us this morning, 
then we will all hop, and that will be 
Carl’s game.”’ 

So she beckoned him to the centre of 
the circle, and bending over him, said 
“Hop,” first on his arm, and then with 
her face close to his, and after trying two 
or three times little Carl said “Hop,” 
very plainly. Then Miss Petrie caught 
hold of him and began to hop, and the 
children followed, hop-hopping around in 
a circle, and laughed so hard all the time 
(for being pleased about Carl) that they 
could scarcely keep their balance on one 
foot that way. Carl’s blue eyes, how they 
danced! And he hopped as well as the 
rest, and seemed to enjoy his game very 
much. 

And Fanny said then, as she used often 
to say about him: “I think Carl's the 
nicest little boy in the world.” 

And Ralph replied, speaking for the 
rest, as he was apt to do: “Yes, that’s 
just what we think—the nicest little boy 
in the world.”’— Mary Elizabeth Stone, in 
the Independent. 


=_-<- 


HUMOROUS. 





‘Spell ferment and give its definition,” 
said the teacher. 

“F-e-r-m-e n-t, to work’’ responded a 
diminutive maiden. 

‘Now use it in a sentence, so that I 
may be sure you understand its meaning,” 
said the teacher. 

“In the summer I would rather play 
out-of-doors than ferment in the school- 
house,”’ returned the small scholar, with 
such doleful frankness and unconscious 
humor that the teacher found it hard to 
suppress a smile. 


Joseph H. Choate tells how he was 
blinded at a dinner in Washington by the 
flash of Tom Reed’s wit: “I had been dis- 
cussing the question of the constitutional 
amendment against gambling, travelling 
on passes, etc I said I had never played 
poker, attended a horse race or travelled 
on a pass. Senator Wolcott looked as if 
he had done all of these things, and said: 
‘I wish [ could say that.’ ‘Well,’ said 
Reed, ‘why don’t you? Choate does.’ ”’ 
— Utuh Press. 


An old woman, whose husband was ill, 
sent for the doctor. He said, “I will send 
him some medicine, which must be taken 
in arecumbent posture.’’ After he had 
gone the old woman sat down, greatly 
puzzled. “A recumbent posture—a re- 
cumbent posture!’’ she kept repeating. I 
haven’t got one.’’ At last she thought, “I 
will go and see if old Mrs. Smith has one 
to lend. Accordingly she went and said 
to her neighbor: ‘‘Have you a recumbent 
posture to lend me to put some medicine 
in?’ Mrs. Smith, who was as ignorant as 
her friend, replied: “I had one, but to tell 
you the truth, I have lost it.’”’—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 














THE statements of those who have been 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla prove the 
great merit of this medicine, Get only 
Hood’s 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT 


——BY TAKING THE" 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE 


‘The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco an 
Los Angeles. 




















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent 
OMAHA, NEB. 





SOME OF 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
os 0 Ee 60s 
Publications 


The District School as it Was. 


By Wannas E. Burton. New Edition. Edited by 
lifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 


Dreams in Homespun. 

By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully pound, with an artistically 
designed cover. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50. 

The Spinning-Wheel at Rest. 


Poems by Epwarp AvoGustus JENks. 
illustrations, with portrait of author. 
beveled edges, $1.50. 

The Genesis of Shakespeare's Art. 

A Study of His Sonnets and Poems. By Epwin 
JAMES DUNNING. With an editorial preface by 
Mr. A. W, Stevens. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

Modes of Motion. 

Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. 

By Prof. A. E. DoLpear, Tufts College, author 


of Matter, Ether, and Motion,” etc. 1 ustrated. 
75 cents. 


Fift 
Cc loth, 


Beside Old Hearthstones. 

Being the second volume of Footprints of the Patri- 
ots. By ABRAM ENGLISH BrRowN, author of 
* Beneath Old Rooftrees,.” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 

On Plymouth Rock. 

By Col. Samuet ApAms Drake, author of 
“Watch Fires of °76,”’ “Our Colonial Homes,” 
etc. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

Stories of the American Revolution. 

By Everett IT. Tomiinson. Illustrated. Boards, 
30 cents, net: cloth, $1.00. 

Her Place in the World. 

By AMANDA M. DouGtas. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of absorbing interest, and one that will be 
an inspiration and help to young women. 
Dorothy Draycott's To-morrows. 

By VirGinia F, Townsenp, author of “ Darry] 
Gap,” * Only Girls,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Captain Molly. A Love Story. 

By Mary A. Denison, author of ‘* That Husband 

of Mine,”’ * That Wife of Mine,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
At the Front. 

Being the tifth volume in The Blue and Gray—On 
Land Series. By Otiver Optic. Illustrated. 
Blue and gray cloth, gold dies, $1.50. 

Pacific Shores; 


Or, Adventures in Eastern Seas. Being the twelfth 
and last volume of the A//-Over-the- Wor 
Library. By OLiver Optic. Illustrated. Bound 
in gold and colors, $1.25. 

Guarding the Border; 

Or, the Boys of the Great Lakes. Being the fifth 
volume of The War of 1812 Series. By EVERETT 
T. ToMLINSON. Illustrated. $1.50. 

An Oregon Boyhood. 

By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANKks. 

Cloth, $1.25. 


Illustrated 


Queer Janet. 
By Grace Le Baron, author of * The Rosebud 
Club.” Iustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six. 
Being the third volume of The Silver Gate Series. 
By PENN Surrey. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 








EDUCATIONAL, 


([hauncy-rall 
School... 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 





( on 





Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 





284 DARTMOUTH ST. 





Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 
Literature, Oscar Fay 
Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 


SCHOOL OF 
EN ee 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to #4 Benes a_ week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a coutse 
for the School Librarv. 


6S Faelten 
<@\2)  Pianoforte 
School, 


> CARL FAELTEN, 
oF Director. 












Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SPECIAL FEATURES of the School: 


Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics. Classes in Sight 
Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 
morizing. Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 


Prospectus mailed Free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 


swA RTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened gth month, th iP Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive grees 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For ful articulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. ig 











INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 esth Esnestvente Lt 
Girls’ Classical School. September 22nd," 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a persen orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue te send it until payment is made. amd 
collect the whele amount, whether the paper ts 
taken from the effice or net 

2. Any persen whe takes a paper regularly 
from the post<ftice-—whether directed te his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or net—is responsible for the payment 





This number of the Woman's JourRNAL is 
sent toannmber of persons vot on its sub- 
scription list to give them opportunity to 
learn its merits and to become subscribers 
See prospectus on page 2 for club rates and 


premiums. 
—- —— 


AGENTS WANTED. 








Agents wanted to take subscriptions for 


the Woman's JouRNAL. Read the prospectus | 


on page 2 and address Dept. A. Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS 


Every one enjoys a good shert story. 
Ten sample copies of the Woman's Jour- 
NAL each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading. will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address Woman's 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
> Oa 


FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


JOURNAL, 3 Park 





“Tam more grieved than I can express 
that Lady Henry Somerset could not con- 
tinue in this work, to which she has 


brought a devotion that knew no metes or , 


bounds. The misfortune of losiag her, 
through overwork, from the White Ribbon 
Army in England, is greater than any 
otber that we have yet sustained.” 

This was the closing sentence of a noble 
tribute to Lady Henry Somerset, on the 
occasion of her withdrawal from the 
presidency of the British W.C. T. U. It 
was given to the press by her devoted 
friend and lover, Miss Frances E. Willard, 
and was almost the last paragraph written 
by her for publication; for there has fol- 
lowed swiftly a yet heavier loss, which is 
sustained by the widely extended “White 
Ribbon Army” of the world, in the death 
of Miss Willard herself, the real founder 
of the W. C. T. U., and who for twenty 
years carried it on her heart,and wrought 
for it untirinugly. She has suffered severely 
from ill health during the last few years, 
and has at times been brought near death. 
But she has again and again rallied, and 
when she would allow herself a chance 
for recuperation, has come up to some- 
thing like her old-time vigor. Her friends 
have gradually accepted her own ex- 
pressed conviction that “there were many 
years of good work before her yet,’ and 
her death has caused them and the com- 
munity a severe shock, who were not ex- 


pecting a fatal termination to her illness. | 


It is not easy to realize that Frances Wil- 
lard has gone from us forever—nor is it 
possible to measure the great loss the W. 
C. T. U. has sustained. 

My acquaintance with Miss Willard 
antedated her connection with the tem- 
perance reform—antedated, indeed, the 
organization of the W. C. T. U. She 
was the dean of the Woman's College of 
the Northwestern University, when I first 
met her, and she sought me to talk over 
her plans for the betterment of the col- 
lege, which she never had an opportunity 
to realize. Circumstances led to her with- 
drawal from educational work, just at the 
time when the women of Ohio were stirred 
to the depths by the awful ruin wrought 
in their homes through the liquor traffic. 
Frances Willard caught the spirit of the 
*“*Woman’s Crusade,’ and believed her- 
self called of God to take upthe temper- 
ance work as her lifework Every one 
opposed her, even her mother withheld 
her approval from what she regarded as a 
quixotic enterprise, and she came again 
tome. I saw that she could not be hin- 
dered in her purpose, that she had phe- 
nomenal gifts for such a work, that she 
would win women to follow her, and that 
only good could come from the movement, 
bitterly as it was then opposed, and I 
advised her to follow the leading of her 
own spirit, and promised assistance. I 
kept my pledge, religiously, till she nu 
longer needed my help. 

She declined the presidency of the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U. when it was organized 
in 1874, but accepted it in 1879, when it 
needed her more sorely than at the out- 
set. It had suffered from inefticient and 
illiberal leadership, had no fixed purpose 
or policy, and lacked coherence and a 
progressive spirit. She accepted the 
presidency as ‘the exponent of a liberal 
policy, including State rights for State 
societies, representation on the basis of a 
paid membership, and the advocacy of the 
ballot for woman.’ At that time no 


Southern State, except Maryland, was 
represented in the national society, and 
the total yearly income was only about 
$1,200. 


the organization, and women entbhusiasti- 


cally rallied to her support, and to carry | 


The Massachusetts Committee on Elec- 


out her plans. In company with her tion Laws gave a hearing to the petitioners 


beloved and wonderful secretary, Anna 
Gordon, she visited every State and Ter- 
ritory of the Union, going even to British 
Columbia, presenting her cause in every 
town and city that had reached a popula- 
tion of 10,000, and organizing quite thor- 
oughly along the toilsome 25,000 miles of 
her weary journey. Her work since is 
wellknown. For he press now regarded 
it necessary to record the doings of this 
heroic teiler, who announced her policy 
as “the do-every-thing policy, and the do- 
it-all-the-time policy.” 
Her devotion to the W. C. T. U. has 
never abated. In addition, she has always 
been prompt to join hands with other 
| organizations working for humanity, and 
to give her speech and iufluence in behalf 
of what she believed to be right, even 
when she risked her popularity in so 
| deing. She surpassed all women of mod- 
| ern times as a leader, and was so magnetic 
| and executive, so persistent and winning, 
‘that she has fused and moulded the once 

heterogeneous elements of the W. C. T. U. 
| into a strong solidarity. Deeply religious, 


she was not a bigot, but accorded to others | 
the same religious freedom she demanded | 


and remonstrants on Wednesday, Feb. 25, 
at 10.30 A. M., in Room 240, State House. 
About one hundred ladies were in attend- 
ance. 
tions for Presidential woman suffrage, 
municipal woman sutfrage and woman 
suffrage on liquor licenses, giving one 
hour to the petitioners, one hour and 15 
minutes to the remonstrants and 15 min- 
utes to the petitioners in closing. 

H. B. BLacKWELL said: The U. S. 
Constitution gives each State Legislature 
the right to appoint the presidential elec- 
tors. At tirst the Legislatures chose the 


choice to male citizens; they may include 
female citizens also. To do so would 
settle the question whether women want 
to vote. This great national election is 
not attended by any local complications, 
But as this highest form of suffrage is not 
likely to be granted at present, we ask for 
full municipal suffrage, as this also does 
not require any change of constitution and 
is under the control of the Legislature, 
which will continue to be elected by men 
alone and can at any time repeal the law 
if it prove unsatisfactory. This is the 
| wise and conservative method of pro- 
cedure. The beneficial nature of the re- 
form is shown by the results it has already 
effected, as stated last week at the Wash- 





for herself. and cared more for life and ington Convention, as follows: 


character than for creed. Possessed of 
splendid moral courage, she could have 
gone unflinchingly to death for her cause, 
had it been demanded of her. 
She loved the human race with a divine 
atfection, sorrowing over its woes, which 
} she sought to mitigate. and rejoicing in 
every advance it made. She was unselfish, 
| even to the utter neglect of her own inter- 
| ests, continuing to work without compen- 
| sation till her friends compelled her to be 
| more just to herself. 
| ficult person to care for, and constantly 
stripped herself of ber belongings that 
| she might do for others, She performed 
|a vast amount of work that never ap- 
; peared, for she was never without a sten- 
| ographer, and her busy brain and fertile 
| genius indited letters and appeals by the 
| hundred which stimulated her friends and 
co-workers, and kept them in touch with 
her plans, which they helped to realize. 
She was an orator who enchained thou- 
sands, a writer whose printed speech was 
frequently like the blast of a bugle sum- 
monipng to duty, a charming personality, 
to whem attractive paths opened in every 
direction. But she gave herself to her 
work with all that sbe was or had, or 
hoped to be or to have, with complete 
unreserve, toiling ali the while like a 
Titan, and has, at last, died from over- 
work—a martyr to her sense of duty. 
Marky A. LIVERMORE. 
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ANOTHER ANTI-3SUFFRAGE CANARD. 





‘The Remonstrance,” just issued by the 
Massachusetts Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Women, contains 
an alleged interview with Hon. F. W. 
Hynes, of Colorado, taken from the Wash- 
ington Post, in which Mr. Hynes is repré- 
sented as speaking very unfavorably of 
the results of equal suffrage in Colorado. 

In the Washington Post of Dec. 10, 
1897, Mr. Hynes repudiated the alleged 
interview, and declared that he did not 
say any of the things attributed to him. 
He added that he was in favor of equal 
suffrage, and had no fear of its repeal. 
Mr. Hynes’s denial was published in the 
Denver Vews at about the same time. 

The Anti-Suffrage Association printed 
this alleged interview for distribution and 
circulation months after it had been pub- 
licly disclaimed by Mr. Hynes. A. =. b. 


-_-- 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker is to be 
once more identified with the work of the 
Every Day Church in this city. Her spe- 
cial field will be the educational depart- 
ment having in charge the University 
Extension work, and other lectures. Be- 
sides this, Mrs. Crooker will have in 
charge general financial interests of the 
enterprise, connected with the permanent 
fund. She will also stand ready to preach 
occasionally, and in all ways to promote 
the prosperity of the work. This ar- 
rangement does not take Mrs. Crooker 
wholly from her home or her social rela- 
tions in Troy, N. Y. The far-reaching 
work of this institutional church is stead- 
ily enlisting the interest and support’ of 
the Universalist denomination in New 
England. 


At a recent congregational meeting of 
the Salem Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Lebanon, Penn., it was decided to allow 
the ladies of the congregation to vote on 
all questions pertaining to the church. 
This question has been agitated for years, 
and on each occasion of its being brougit 
to a vote heretofore it was defeated by the 
older members, who were then in a ma- 
jority. The congregation is the oldest in 
the city, and one of the largest. F. M. A. 





We count the gains of 50 years: Woman’s 
position revolutionized in the home, in soci- 
ety, in the church, and in the State; public 
sentiment changed, customs modified, indus- 


| tries opened, cocducation established, laws 


amended, economic independence partially 
secured, and equal suffrage a recognized 
subject of legislation. Sixty years ago 
women voted nowhere in the world; to-day 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho have 





She was a most dif- | 
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established equal sutfrage for women, and 


; have already in the Congress of the United 


States eight senators and seven representa- 
tires with women constituents. Kansas 
has granted women municipal suffrage, and 
28 States have made women voters in school 
elections. This movement is not confined 
to the United States; in Great Britain and 
her colonies women now have municipal 
and county suffrage, while New Zealand 
and South Australia have abolished all 
political distinctions of sex. 

lion. GEonGre A. O, Exnst, formerly a 
Representative and afterwards State Sen- 
ator, well-known as the author of the only 
complete treatise on the laws of Massa. 
chusetts affecting women, said: 


Women should express their opinion 
upon political questions because they 
look at questions froma different pvint of 
view. The imperfection of government is 
largely due to the limitation of sex in 
suffrage. We ‘ave two eyes —and can see 
with either eye when the other is closed, 
but not so well as when both are used. 
The male eye has beer overstrained by 
being made to do double duty; let the 
female eye do its part. The opposition to 
such representation is a mere prejudice. 
Women should have a right to vote on 
matters pertaining to the corporation of 
the city of Boston, as they now possess 
the right to vote on matters of other cor- 
porations. If a woman owns stock in a 
railroad she can vote on the election of 
officials of that road; consequently, if she 
owns property in the corporation of the 
city of Boston, she should be entitled to a 
vote on the election of its officials and the 
administration of municipal affairs. He 
believed woman suffrage to be necessary, 
wise and expedient. 

Mrs. ANNA Curistie FALL, in refuta- 
tion of remarks made by Mrs. A. J. 
George, of Brookline, at a former hearing, 
affirmed that ‘“‘women suffragists stand 
for principles, not for the righting of per- 
sonal wrongs.’’ Women are in the same 
class with men, and should have like 
privileges. They are willing to enter the 
road to suffrage by the same path over 
which the men passed. Men have earned 
the right to vote by property-ownership; 
women should have that right. Mrs. Fall 
did not feel satistied with the balm which 
has been extended by those who say that 
women are represeated at the polls by 
their husbands, fathers and sons. It did 
not seem just to her that one vote should 
suffice for two persons. She thought it 
pitiable that women have been obliged 
for the last fifty years to plead before 
chivalrous, courteous men for suffrage, 
and yet possess it not. She applauded 
the suggestion made recently that for 
every man who failed to exercise his pre- 
rogative to vote, a woman be given that 
vote. Mrs. Fall said, in response to a 
question by Representative Saunders, that 
she had had experience in politics from 
seven years’ service on the School Board. 


Pror. ELLEN Hayes, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, said: Our voting-lists are made up 
on a basis more suitable for India, China, 
Japan, or Turkey, than for our own age 
and country. Women have common in- 
terests with men. The schools are half 
ours, the post-oftice, the lines of trans- 
portation are half ours. Pavements, 
bridges, sewers, water supply, the light- 
ing of streets and houses concern us 
equally with men. We are not satistied 
to leave municipal matters with men 
alone. No citizen of the Commonwealth 
has a right to transfer his civic duties to 
another. We women of the W. C. T. U. 
are concerned in the regulation of the 
liquor traftic, tut we are powerless. Our 
interests are not guarded. I come froma 
town containing a large woman's college. 
It is at present a safe place; there are no 
saloons in Wellesley. But to-morrow they 
may be voted by a class of irresponsible 
young men who regard the subject as a 
joke. We may write, speak, and urge, 
but in the decision we have no voice. No 
one in Wellesley College will say that the 





women of the town should not be con- 


electors in person; latterly they refer the | 


The committee took up the peti- | 
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Her strong hand and magnetic spirit | SECOND WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING, | sulted. The number of foreign voters is 
were immediately felt all along the lines of | 


increasing. Gentlemen, the great leader 
of the W. C. T. U. lies dead. To-morrow 
we shall bury her earthly form. When 1 
think of her life of struggle and sacrifice, 
and remember that she was not allowed to 
vote, | feel it to be a disgrace to our peo- 
ple. Put yourselves in my place as a 
member of the community, as a property 
owner, as a taxpayer. The tramp who 
begs at my door is my political superior. 
We want to say what we think; to say it 
authoritatively, and on the same terms as 
men. 

Mk. SAUNDERS: At your spring election 
“No license’ was voted 200 to 79. 


Pror. Hayes: Yes; there is no present 
danger; but if women had votes we should 
be safer hereafter. 

Mrs. Epyau D. Curney: We base our 
claim for woman suffrage on the simple 
right of every human being. We never 
should lose sight of the principle, yet it is 
often necessary to work in detail. Mu- 
nicipal suffrage should be put to the front. 
We need the help of women in regular, 
coérdinate action. Josiah Quincy, our 
present mayor, lately gave as a text that 
* the best government can only be had by 
the concerted codperation of every one,” 
and that statement certainly included 
women. Suffrage should be as broad as 
possible. If it is to be restricted, how shall 
the line be drawn? Certainly restriction 
should not begin in our municipalities. 
But when you shut out the women, you 
shut out more than half of the parties 
interested. Women cannot be kept in 
idleness. If they are to fight crime and 
poverty and disease for the good of their 
children and of the community, they 
should be given full rights in that com- 
munity. More than 5,000 women and 
500 men are in charge of 260,000 school 
children, educating them in paths of 
knowledge and rectitude, and to qualify 
them as teachers these women should 
have full suffrage. Women are interested 
in clean streets. Once Boston was aclean 
city. Itis so no longer. In New York, 
for the past two years, the streets have 
been cleaned and the death rate has 
diminished. One of the most beautiful 
and accomplished women of Boston has 
served on your board of charities. 

As the time allowed the petitioners had 
expired, Mrs, Fessenden asked that a 
further hearing be given, as she wished to 
present nine other speakers. She objected 
strenuously to a proposition to hear those 
nine persons, and then give the entire 
time of the next hearing to the remon- 
strants, Chairman Davis believed that 
the members of the committee thoroughly 
understood the question; that the matter 
had been threshed exhaustively in the 
Legislature, and that, unless something 
new could be presented, another hearing 
need not be appointed. 

Mrs. J. Eu.tsior Canor, in behalf of the 
remonstrants, said: 


The women whom I represent believe 
that the sutfrage would be a loss, nota 
gain, co women; that the equality prom- 
ised would be only in name, since the dif- 
ferences between men and women are 
fundamental. We call them differences, 
not inequalities, and believe that they 
are the result of natural laws, not of 
tyranny or injustice. These women are 
already free, and every year adds to their 
opportunities and advantages. They ask 
to be left free to perform better the duties 
that now belong to them and are essential 
to the welfare of the community. Their 
responsibilities are already great and 
many. Do not ask them to dissipate their 
strength in new undertakings, nor force 
upon them work for which they are un- 
prepared, and which belongs to the men 
of the republic. 


Mrs. Cuartes E.ior Guitp: We, the 
association opposed tu the extension of 
suffrage to women, organized in May, 
1895, and, as secretary during the first 
half of the intervening years, I can testify 
to the prompt response made to the first 
announcement. Many women from all 
parts of the State wrote of their satisfac- 
tion that a way was open by which they 
could express their opposition to woman 
suffrage. Committees were formed, and 
have extended from one city to another, 
with correspondents in neighboring towns 
and villages, until there are now associa- 
tion members in 153 cities and towns of 
Massachusetts. We have 19 branch com 
mittees, and our present membership is 
5,547. It consists entirely of women of 
21 years of age and over. As to the 
motive for organizing this association, 
Mrs. Guild said: ‘‘The disadvantage of 
more than doubling the ignorant vote, of 
putting responsibility upon a mass of un- 
willing voters, of increasing the expense 
and labor of every election—these disad- 
vantages are immediate and practical. 
What do the State and city must need 
from women? Is it not the maintenance 
of the family as the primary factor, the 
educational and the philanthropic work, 
now so largely in the hands of women, 
the enrichment of existence by the char- 
ities and amenities of life? It is in no 
selfish spirit that the opponents of wom- 
an suffrage ask for immunity from the 
responsibilities of government; among 
our members may be found workers on 
State boards, and on leading educational 
aod charitable institutions, professional 
women and wage-earners, who join in the 
remonstrance. Advanced education, co- 
operative work for men and women, the 
social opportunities of modern life, are 
the highways of progress for all Massa- 
chusetts citizens. Voluntary work of the 
best type is done by women without the 
ballot. Women’s work should be free 
fiom the temptations and excitements of 
political life, and such independence will 
be the safeguards of the State and of the 
race.” 

Rev. Tuomas VAN Ness: When I lived 


in Denver, Col., I did much to promote 
woman suffrage, and some of my rela- 
tions occupy prominent political positions 
there. But what do we find? Women 
have to open their pocketbooks and resort 
to the same political methods as men. 
They begin to ask who is to pay the bills? 
Certain women undertook to enlighten 
the Italians and other foreigners. Their 
husbands objected. We do not want a 
clique to monopolize the offices, so we hold 
primaries. Any voter, to do full duty, 
must attend these primaries. But how is 
a woman who works for Jordan & Marsh 
and lives in Melrose to attend a primary? 
Already some ambitious women come 
near being professional workers. My 
objections are, first, that many questions 
are not moral ones, but entirely practical; 
second, that on these you will have to 
inform the women voters, as for instance 
in regard to subway and Bulfinch front. 
Who is to pay for doing so? How are we 
to get along without primaries, and if 
we have them, how are women to attend 
them? Two church organizations in Col- 
orado are beginning to have enormous 
influence, because they enlist the women. 
Legislators dare not touch special inter- 
ests, for fear of the women. Women are 
ceasing to belong to literary and social 
clubs, because they are studying economic 
questions. In my own family three female 
relatives are going to stop voting. 

Question: Were you at one time in 
favor of woman suffrage? 

ANSWER: Yes, before it was tried. For 
practical reasons I have changed my mind. 

Rey. Reven Tnomas said that in Eng- 
lish politics there was no bribery at elec- 
tions and no woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Henry F. Dunant, widow of the 
founder of Wellesley College, said that 
“the God-given place of richest and most 
appropriate opportunity for influence is 
the Christian home. With suffrage there 
is danger of bringing division into family 
life. My grandmother always said she 
did not desire to be the head; she pre- 
ferred to be the neck, to turn the head 
around.”’ 

Mrs WILLIAM T. Sepawick declared 
that woman suffragists were revolutionists; 
not evolutionists. 

Mr. Frank Foxcrorr, of Cambridge, 
argued specifically against granting to 
women the right to vote on granting liquor 
licenses. 

Mr. Tuomas RusseLL summed up for 
the remonstrants. He reviewed the cam- 
paign made by woman suffragists in 1895, 
when the question was submitted to the 
people in what Mr. Blackwell had called 
a “sham referendum,” and declared that 
the women had failed signally then and 
should not hope to succeed now. 

Mrs. Susan B, FessENDEN then took 
the floor in rebuttal. The referendum of 
1895 was nota legal referendum, but a trap 
thrown out by the Legislature to deceive 
the people. She did not desire greatly 
license suffrage, because suffrage should 
not be granted unless power to improve 
conditions accompany that grant. She had 
petitioned for license suffrage because it 
would be another possibility towards a 
noble end, provided full municipal suf- 
frage were denied. She did not believe 
that suffrage should be based on charac- 
ter, as Dr. Thomas urged, or on property, 
as urged a few years ago by Dr. Peabody; 
it should be based on individual rights. 
Mrs. Fessenden took up points made by 
previous opposing speakers, and com- 
bated them vigorously and extensively. 

Pror. ELLEN Hayrs aided Mrs. Fes- 
senden in refuting previous arguments 
against woman suffrage. 

Henry B. BLackweLL: While we 
firmly maintain that no fair or adequate 
expression of public opinion has been 
made, we wish it distinctly understood 
that we claim the suffrage for woman as 
the personal, individual right of every 
citizen under American _ institutions. 
“Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; wom- 
en are governed, and suffrage is consent. 
“Taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny;’’ women are taxed, but not repre- 
sented. ‘Political power inheres in the 
people.’’ One-half the people are women, 
and their power is unjustly withheld. ‘‘All 
persons born or naturalized in the United 
States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof are citizens of the United States 
and of the States in which they reside.” 
And the United States courts have decided 
that ‘‘women are citizens and may be 
made voters by appropriate legislation.” 
That “appropriate legislation’ we ask 
your committee to recommend. 

The hearing then was closed, as Mrs. 
Fessenden stated that she was content to 
rest on the evidence which had been sub- 
mitted. 








RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


At the Convention held in Washington, 
D. C., February 14 to 19, 1898, the follow- 
ing platform of principles was unani- 
mously adopted: 


The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, at this its 30th Annual Meeting, 
celebrates the Semi-Centennial Anniversary 
of the first Woman’s Rights Convention, 
held in 1848 in Seneca Falls, N. Y., and re- 
aftirms every principle then and there enun- 
ciated. We count the gains of 50 years: 
Woman's position revolutionized in the 
home, in society, in the church, and in the 
State; public sentiment changed, customs 
modified, industries opened, cotéducation 
established, laws amended, economic inde- 
pendence partially secured, and equal suf- 
frage a recognized subject of legislation. 
Sixty years ago women voted nowhere in 
the world ; to-day Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho have established equal suffrage 
for women, and have already in the Congress 
of the United States eight senators and seven 
representatives with women constituents. 
Kansas has granted women municipal suf- 
frage, and 2s States have made women voters 
in school elections. This movement is not 
confined to the United States; in Great 

sritain and her colonies women now have 
municipal and county suffrage, while New 
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Zealand and South Australia have abolished 
all political distinctions of sex. 


RESOLUTIONS, 


1. Resolved, That we hereby express our 
profound appreciation of the prophetic vis- 
ion, advanced thought, and moral courage of 
the pioneers in this movement for equality 
of rights, and our sincere gratitude for their 
half century of toil and endurance to secure 
for women the privileges they now enjoy, 
and to make the way easier for those who 
are to complete the work. We, their suc- 
cessors, a thousandfold multiplied, stand 
nledged to unceasing effort until women 
rave all the rights and privileges which be- 
long equally to every citizen of a republic. 

2. That in every State we demand for 
women citizens equality with male citizens 
in the exercise of the elective franchise, 
upon such terms and conditions as the men 
impose upon themselves. 

3%. That we appeal to Congress to submita 
Sixteenth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution, thereby enabling the citizens 
of each State to carry this question of wom- 
an suffrage before its Legislature for settle- 
ment. 

4. That we will aid, so far as practicable, 
every State campaign for woman suffrage; 
but we urgently recommend our auxiliary 
State societies to effect thorough county 
organization before petitioning their legis- 
latures for a State constitutional amend- 
ment. 

5. Whereas, the good results of woman 
suffrage in Wyoming since 1869 have caused 
its adoption successively by the three ad- 
joining States; therefore, 

Resolved, That we earnestly request the 
citizens of these four free States to make a 
special effort to secure the franchise for 
women in the States contiguous to their 
own. 

6. That we demand for mothers equal cus- 
tody and control of their minor children, 
and for wives and widows an equal use and 
inheritance of property. 

7. That we ask for an equal representation 
of women on all boards of education and 
health, of public schools and colleges, and 
in the management of all public institutions, 
and for their employment as physicians for 
women and children in all hospitals and 
asylums, and as police matrons and guards 
in all prisons and reformatories. 

8. That this Association limits its efforts 
exclusively to securing equal rights for 
women, and we appeal for codperation to 
the whole American people. 

OFFICERS. 

President—Susan B. Anthony. 

Vice- President-at-Lurge—Rev. Anna How- 
ard Shaw. 

Corresponding Secretury—Mrs. Rachel Fos- 
ter Avery. 

Recording Secretury—Alice Stone Black- 
well 

Treasurer—Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton. 

Avditors — Laura Clay, Mrs. Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch. 

Chairman Organization Committee — Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt. 
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THE WOMEN OF SWEDEN. 





{Prepared for the Washington Convention.]} 

According to the wish expressed by the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, we have prepared the following 
report of the progress of woman suffrage 
in Sweden, to be laid before the Conven- 
tion to be held in commemoration of the 
Seneca Falls Woman's Rights Convention. 

The Swedish women’s right to suffrage 
can be stated in a few words: 

As early as 1739 we meet with an enact- 
ment on parish matters, among whose 
stipulations certain rules are laid down 
for the election of the clergy. This enact- 
ment establishes that the right to suffrage 
is based upon the ownership of landed 
estate. Many women were consequently 
entitled to vote, and they diligently 
availed themselves of this right, these 
elections bearing so closely upon the in- 
terests of the parish. 

In 1862, revised municipal enactments 
were issued, as far as possible based on 
the former ones. Here it was clearly 
stated that women enjoying fair fame and 
paying regular taxes, etc., were entitled 
to vote in the election of common councils 
in the towns (stadsfullmaktige), and the 
provincial commissions in the counties 
(landsting). 

In 1889, an enactment established the 
eligibility of women as members of school 
boards, boards of guardians of the poor 
and parochial boards. As a rule, the 
above-mentioned rights do not belong to 
married women. 

Political suffrage for women bas not 
yet been introduced in Sweden. Women, 
however, in an indirect manner have the 
right of suffrage in the elections for the 
First Chamber of the Riksdag (the Upper 
House of the Diet), being entitled to vote 
in the elections of common councils in the 
towns, and of provincial commissions in 
the counties, these two corporations be- 
ing the representatives of the whole peo- 
ple in the elections of the members of the 
First Chamber. 

On the elections tu the Second Chamber 
(the Lower House), which are carried on 
in a different manner, women have no in- 
tluence whatever. 

Only once has the question of women’s 
political suffrage been introduced in the 
Riksdag. In 1884 a bill was brought in, 
demanding the right of suffrage and 
eligibility for women to the Second Cham- 
ber, provided they were duly qualified in 
other respects than that of sex. The Dill 
was defeated in the First Chamber with- 
out a division, in the Second Chamber by 
53 noes to 44 ayes. 

The question of women’s political suf- 
frage has, no doubt, many adherents in 
Sweden, although no society has as yet 
made it the object of special work. The 
Association for the Property Rights of 





Married Women (founded in 1873—since 
1896 a branch of Fredrika-Bremer-Férbun- 
det), as well as the Fredrika-Bremer As- 
sociation, have concentrated their efforts 
relating to suffrage on getting women to 
value and make use of the rights already 
conferred upon them in these respects, 
and thus to participate more diligently in 
municipal elections and to get qualified 
women to fill offices on boards for the 
poor and for schools. Even in this man- 
ner, however, public opinion will be pre- 
pared for the greater reform when the 
time is ripe to bring it once more to 
the notice of the legislative authorities. 
On behalf of Fredrika-Bremer-Férbun- 
det’s Committee on Law-Matters, 
CARL LINDHAGEN, Ordfivande. 





BOSTON TRIBUTES TO MISS WILLARD. 

In the Every Day Church, last Sunday 
evening, Rev. Abby E. Danforth spoke on 
the life of Frances EF. Willard. “She 
taught the world a great lesson,”’ said the 
speaker. “It was that a woman can lead 
a public life without losing any of the 
sweetness of womanhood or the gentle 
graces of her nature. Miss Willard was 
to the last a modest, quiet, unassuming 
woman. Her greatest work was in be- 
half of temperance, which with her meant 
the total prohibition of the traffic. She 
was a woman of great power, yet she 
never used it for her own aggrandizement. 
The law of love and service has estab- 
lished her in the hearts of the American 
people. She took up the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of life cheerfully, bore them 
bravely, and laid them down triumph- 
antly.”’ 

Dr. Perin said: “There never was a wo- 
man in this country who exercised such 
supreme power as she, but it was not on 
account of her will, but of her sweet dis- 
position, her love for humanity, and her 
determination to be true to her cause.” 

Dr. Bates, pastor of the Bromfield Street 
Methodist Church, also eulogized Miss 
Willard, saying: “She did more in fifty- 
eight years than millions of men and 
women who have lived for seventy or 
eighty years. She lived a thousand years 
in one.” 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





New York, FEs, 23, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The news that Frances Willard, one of 
the great women of the century, had 
passed to the other shore of the infinite, 
came to the convention assembled in 
Washington last week. shadowing it with 
profound sorrow. Appropriate action 
was at once taken in the adoption of reso- 
lutions, and many beautiful tributes were 
paid to the comrade who was gone. A 
message was sent to the friends, and an 
order for a wreath to be placed among 
the floral offerings. Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Howell and myself returned to New York 
City in time to be present at the funeral 
ceremonies on Sunday, as delegates from 
the National American W. S. A. 

The Broadway Tabernacle was filled by 
a great throng of people, although the 
weather was so’ extremely inclement that 
hundreds must have been prevented from 
coming. Besides the various local and 
national W. C. T. U., many societies and 
clubs of women were represented. The 
services were simple, women and men 
taking part in them almost equally, and 
the favorite hymns of the dear one who 
was gone were sung. But the impressive- 
ness of the scene lay not in the outward 
ceremonies, but in the deep feeling that 
pulsed unspoken through the hearts of 
those present. 

The chancel was dressed with palms 
and palmettoes, and there were wreaths 
and clusters of flowers from many friends 
and societies. The New York State Union 
sent a piece composed of white roses and 
hyacinths, around a centre of white vio- 
lets, with the word “Victory” in purple 
violets; the local Union was represented 
by a lovely circlet of calla lilies; the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation by a large wreath of lilacs, white 
and purple, cyclamen leaves, and purple 
beach leaves tied with a broad yellow rib- 
bon. It would be impossible to describe 
the half of these testimonials of affection 
and respect; there were masses of blush 
roses and of pink byacinths, a cushion of 
immortels with the word “Crowned” in 
purple, and, perhaps most touching of 
all, small bouquets brought to the chancel 
and laid there by loving hands that no 
doubt had plucked and arranged these 
flowers themselves. 

The coffin was of silver gray velvet, 
draped with broad white ribbon, and the 
frail clay that once held so mighty a 
spirit was shrouded in white silk muslin, 
with sprays of white roses strewn across 
to the small thin hands. The noble face 
was pale as if chiselled from purest mar- 
ble, and calm in its repose, with a beauty 
that was not of this earth. Tears of sin- 
cerest grief filled the eyes of her co-work- 
ers, as they looked their last on her who 





would never again inspire them with her 
presence in their gathering, and those 
who had been less intimately associated 
with her realized that one had gone from 
among us whose place can never be filled. 

She will be laid at rest among her own 
people, in her own State, and ere long the 
grass will wave over her grave, and little 
flowers will spring in the eternal miracle 
of the resurrection, which nature shows 
to us with each returning spring-time. 
But the work of her life will live after her, 
and in the memory of her home, of her 
friends, and of those who shared her 


labors. For the closing century will see | 
no one of the great characters of the earth | 


passing from these scenes of activity, 
more worthy of honor than was this great 
and noble woman, Frances Willard. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 


-_-- —_—— 


NOTES AND NEWS. ., 





The Woman’s Club of Evanston IIL, 
has raised nearly $12,000 for the Charity 
Hospital of that place, and a new hospital 
building will soon be opened free from 
debt. 


Miss Margaret Pascal, formerly of the 
Rhinelander School, last week presented 
to the New York Sorosis a gavel made by 
the boys of the school from a rail split by 
Abraham Lincoln. In accepting the gavel 
the president, Mrs. Mary Dame Hall, said 
that Sorosis was patriotic and had amply 
demonstrated that fact by trying to sing 
“The Star Spangled Banner’ as a chorus 
at the close of each of its meetings. 


Is there to be arevival of the whipping- 
post in these fin de sivcle times? asks the 
Universalist Leader. Itisamong the pos- 
sibilities, evidently so, from the numerous 
cases of wife-beating which have recently 
come under the observation of the public 
in the police courts, especially that of the 
actor, Radcliffe, in New York. Judge 
Ony, of Cleveland, has made a declaration 
on the subject which has attracted atten- 
tion all over the United States. This 
noted jurist has come out decidediy in 
favor of the public whipping of all wife- 
beaters, and his views are approved by 
such eminent jurists and citizens of Chi- 
cago as Judge Murray F. Tuley, Judge 
Oliver F. Horton, Rev. W. M. Lawrence 
and Police Justice Hall. The venerable 
and kind-hearted Judge Tuley says: ‘I 
have a supreme contempt for a man who 
will beat his wife. It is the most brutal 
form of crime. The wife is completely 
at the mercy of her husband. If he beats 
her, I think he should be taken out and 
publicly whipped. I think wife beating 
should be made a misdemeanor, to be 
tried by a jury in a court of record. Then, 
if convicted, the offender should be sen- 
tenced to the whipping-post.”’ 





SCIENCE AND DISEASE. 


The treatment of diseases of the throat 
and lungs by Dr. Lighthill has had a trial 
suflicient to prove its efficiency. Catarrh 
is an inflammation of the mucous mem- 
branes of the human system. In the 
stomach it may be reached by liquid or 
other medicines, but where the whole 
membrane of the head is affected the 
most efficacious method is the direct ap- 
plication of soothing medicines to the af- 
fected parts. This can only be made by such 
appliances as those of Dr. Lighthill. Not 
only catarrh, but asthma, deafness, throat 
affections which lead to consumption, etc., 
are directly attacked and the patient re- 
lieved. Dr. Lighthill’s name has been 
familiar to Bostonians for many years. 
Numerous have been the testimonials 
from well-known citizens who have found 
relief. In this exacting climate one should 
meet the first symptoms of head, throat, 
and lung trouble with a counter stroke. 
This is accomplished by Dr. Lighthill's 
scientific machine — apparently compli- 
cated, but in his hands very simple. The 
sooner the trouble is attended to, the bet- 
ter. Such diseases are eradicated by Dr. 
Lighthill, at 601 Boylston Street, Boston. 


_ o> 


WHAT MRS. JONES TELLS HER 
NEIGHBOR. 


“IT say I can polish my stove easier and 
better and cheaper with the old reliable 
Rising Sun Stove Polish in cakes than 
with any other kind. Nobody can fool 
me any more with paints in bottles and 
enamels that soil the hands, made out of 
soap, and burn off as fast as I can put it 
on. For general blacking I use the Rising 
Sun in cakes; for an after-dinner shine I 
touch up my stove with the Sun Paste.” 


——_~—_—_ 


Scuoo. teachers more than any other 
class are interested in the Personally-Con- 
ducted Tour to Washington on April 1 in 
special train of Wagner Palace Cars via 
the Fitchburg R. R. The rate, $25, ap- 
peals to them, it is during the Easter 
vacation, it affords an opportunity to visit 
Philadelphia as well as Washington, and 
it is under the management of the famous 
Pennsylvania R. R. Tourist Bureau, a guar- 
antee that everything will be first class. 
J. R. Watson, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Fitchburg 
R. R., Boston, Mass., will furnish itiner- 
ary on application. 
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THE 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other-as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish, 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 


“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 





A Personally-Conducted tour to Phil- 
adelphia and Washington, including all 
expenses, will be run via the Fitchburg 
R. R. on April 1. The rate is only $25, 
and itinerary giving full information can 
be obtained of J. R. Watson, Gen’l Pass. 
Agt., Boston, Mass. 


TREMONT... 
TURKISH 
BATHS... 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont St., Under Tremont Theatre. 








The Most Complete Turkish 
Bath Establishment in America. 


The shampoers are of the most capable and scio- 
entific in the world, 


Comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. Hair-dress- 
ing Parlors, Manicure and Chiropody connected, 


Hours for Bathers. 


LADIES—From 8 A. M, to 1 P. M. week 
days ; Sundays, from 1.30 P. M. to 6 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and all 
night week days ; Sundays till 1 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1 ; Six Tickets, $5. 

Always Open on Holidays. 

Private Room, with Bath, $2. 





The 

New 
Neck. 
Wear 











MOUSSELINE DE SOIE, CREPE LISSE, 
AND CHIFFON, 


which comes in pretty jabots and scarfs, 
and the choice line of correctand.... . 


| Fashionable Gloves | 


which is being displayed so attractively at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 TREMONT STREET, 
is greatly appreciated by the ladies. 


ART... 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 








—or — 


, . 4 Works of Art, 


Many of which are printed 





in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE. 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing. 


Soule Photograph Co., 


338 Washington Street. 
One Flight 


How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 











SHORTHAN BY MAIL. Free Course at 


Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


Souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 


421 Tremont St. ‘Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 











MONDAY. FEB. 28.—-ONE WEEK. 
BRONSON HOWARDS’ 


Young Mrs. Winthrop. 


Evening Prices, 25c. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats, asc. Daily at 2and8 P.M. 


Grand Opera House. 


GEO.W.MAGEE, - ~- Lessee and Manager 
WEEK COMMENCING FER, 2s. 

Sidney R. Ellis’ Superb Production of the thrilling 
Drama of the Czar's Reaim, 


Darkest Russia. 


Even’gs at 8. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2 


Eve., 20€., 30€., §0C , 75¢. Mat., 20C., 30€., Soc. 
NENT—"A BOY WANTED!" 














OF 


DES MOINES, 
IOWA. 


lowa Loan 
& Trust Co. 











M INCORPORATED 1872, 

fear. - - Seanans 
3 Undivided Earnings, 370,000 
D4 YOU gan satety invest your money at 


| in Bonds of this Company, in 
@ amounts of $200, $300, $500, and $1000. 
? Principal and Interest payable at Chem- 
° ical National Bank, New York. 





Call on, or address — 


WM. E. JENKS, 


31 Milk Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
ROOM 406. 


PITCHBURG Bh 


Personally Conducted Tour 
VIA THE 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


FOR 


WASHINGTON. 
LEAVES BOSTON April Ist. 











For Itinerary, address 
J. R. WATSON, 


General Passenger Agent, Fitchburg R. R., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


IN WINTER 


TAKE THE 


NORWICH LINE 


INSIDE ROUTE. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
WORCESTER, “ 
GARDNER, “ 
WINCHENDON, « 


KEENE, N. H., 
NASHUA, “s 
MANCHESTER, “ 
CONCORD, “ 


and New York. 


Train leaves Boston, Kneeland Street 
Station, New England R. R., 7.02 P. M. 
Train leaves Worcester, Union Station, 
New England R. R., 8.00 P. M., (Week 
Days Only), connecting at New London 
with steamer ‘‘ City of Lowell” or ‘“ City 
of Worcester,’’ due New York Pier, 40 
North River 7.00 A. M. 

Staterooms $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 
Cabin berths free. Meals a li carte. 





Tickets via Norwich Line are op 
sale at all principal ticket offices. 


Ask the ticket agent for information. 


W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Boston. 
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OUR OWN. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE,. 





Our own are our own forever; God taketh | 


not back his gift: 
They may pass beyond our vision, but our 
souls shall tind them out, 
When the waiting is all accomplished, and 
the deathly shadows lift, 
And glory is given for grieving, and the 
surety of God for doubt. 


We may find the waiting bitter, and count 
the silence long: 
God knoweth we are dust, and he pitieth 
our pain; 
And when faith has grown to fullness, and 
the silence changed to song, 
We shall eat the fruit of patience and 
shall hunger not again. 


So, sorrowing hearts, who humbly in dark- 
ness and all alone 
Sit missing the dear lost presence and the 
joy of a vanished day, 
Be comforted with this message, that our 
own are forever our own. 
And God, who gave the gracious gift, he 
takes it never away. 
-— sm ed 


HELIOTROPE. 


BY H. T. D. 

Awid the chapel’= chequered gloom 

She laughed with Dora and with Flora, 
And chattered in the lecture-room— 

The saucy little sophomora! 
Yet while (as in her other schools) 

She was a privileged transgressor, 
She never broke the simple rules 

Of one particular professor. 


But when he spoke of varied lore, 
Paroxytones and modes potential, 
She listened with a face that wore 
A look half fond, half reverential. 
To her, that earnest voice was sweet; 
And, though her love had no confessor, 
Her girlish heart lay at the feet 
Of that particular professor. 


And he had learned, among his books 
That held the lore of ages olden, 
To watch those ever-changing looks, 

The wistful eyes and tresses golden, 
Thar stirred his pulse with passion’s pain 
And thrilled his soul with soft desire, 

Longing for youth to come again 
Crowned with its coronet of fire. 


Her sunny smile, her winsome ways, 

Were more to him than all his knowl- 
edge. 

And she preferred his words of praise 
To all the honors of the college. 

Yet, ‘What am foolish [ to him?" 
She whispered to her one confessor. 

“She thinks me old, and gray and grim,” 

In silence pondered the professor. 


Yet once, when Christmas bells were rung 
Above ten thousand solemn churches, 
And swelling anthems, grandly sung, 
Pealed through the dim cathedral arches, 
Ere home returning, filled with hope, 
Softly she stole by gate and gable, 
And a sweet spray of heliotrope 
Left on his littered study table. 


Nor came she more, from day to day, 
Like sunshine through the shadows rift- 
ing: 
Above her grave, far, far away, 
The ever-silent snows were drifting. 
And those who mourned her winsome face 
Found in its stead a sweet successor, 
And loved another in her place— 
All, save the silent, old professor. 


But, in the tender twilight gray, 
Shut from the sight of carping critic, 
His lonely thoughts would often stray 
From Vedic verse and tongues Semitic— 
Bidding the ghost of perished hope 
Mock with its past the sad possessor 
Of the dead spray of heliotrope 
That once she gave the old professor. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE CASE OF KATRINA RIKL. 


BY HERBERT HALL WINSLOW. 


i 
(Concluded.) 

Katrina had been taught writing by a 
lady in Prague, in whose service she had 
been, previous to her marriage. How 
pleasant it was, now, to recall that kind- 
ness, although so strangely far back in the 
young days! But her eyes had grown 
dull—she hardly knew it till she tried to 
look into the old prayer-book, hidden at 
the bottom of her small box which she 
had brought across the seas. There was 
no way of making a light, now, and it 
was impossible to read those pencilled 
words in the moonlight. 

Crossing a field, the perplexed creature 
climbed a fence, and was soon on the high 
road leading to Westerville, several miles 
distant. She felt, intuitively, there was 
something she ought to know written 
upon that piece of paper; something 
which meant life or death to her. Her 
first thought was to reach Voleusky’s 
house in Westerville, because Volensky 
had refused to sign it, and therefore she 
could surely trust him. 

The wind, which often blows across 
those prairies all day for consecutive 
weeks, frequently dies away at night, and 
thus the nights may be warmer than the 
days. Katrina was not uncomfortable at 
first, except for her lameness, which she 
had almost forgotten in her unusual 


| excitement. She was not awed, as a 
stranger might have been, by the por- 
tentous silence and vastness of the night 
—unbroken by the sound of any living 

'thing. The bigh moon shone from a 
| brilliantly blue sky, of deep, mazarine 
| tone, illumining the dusty road; the graz- 
ing lands, where grass was beginning to 
take on the bright tints of spring: and the 
drear, black fields where only last season’s 
stubble could be seen, The ground was 
as dry as at noon-day, for there is little 
or no dew in this part of the corn-belt of 
South Dakota. 

As the hours went on, the little old 
woman's steps lagged, and she rested 
frequently by the roadside, curling her 
small form in a heap, her elbows lean- 
ing on her lap, her chin resting in her 
hands. She looked like a crumpled witch 
abroad in the April night. 

When she reached the small village of 
Westerville, it was nearly midnight. Not 
a soul was to be seen in the single, strag- 
gling street. Every window was cheer- 

| lessly dark, and only the dogs noticed 
and bayed at her as she struggled on to 
Volensky’s. 

She knew the place well—he kept a 
small hotel and lived back of it. But all 
the bar-room loafers had long since de- 
parted to their homes, and were sleeping 
soundly, like more useful members of the 
community. The last hilarious farmer, 

| lingering late over a parting glass, had long 

, Since driven away, perched rather un- 

steadily, perhaps, upon the board across 
| the front of his lumber-wagon, and urging 
| with needless lashings the beasts more 

'eager than their master to reach the 
comforts of home; roaring out, mean- 
while, wild snatches of Bohemian drink- 

| ing-songs, to shock the stillness of the 
| lonely air, 

Katrina plodded on wearily to the door, 
| and looked blankly up to the dark win- 
dows. She did not know what todo. She 

| had no intention of arousing any one from 

|a sound sleep to do her service—much 

‘less Mr. and Mrs. Volensky, who had 
| always been good to her. And so she sat 
| down on the doorstep, drew the thin 
shawl over her head and shoulders, lean- 
ing against the door, and stayed there 
until morning, the mysterious paper 
clasped close to her breast. 

The dawn came at last. She had slept 
at intervals, waking to find herself 
cramped and stiff. She saw the first pale 
glow in the east, and hastily straightened 
out the paper with her numb fingers; but 
her dim eyes were unequal to the task of 
deciphering the meaning of the uncertain 
letters, in that wan light. She leaned 
back with closed eyes until the sun, rising 
above the prairie where seemed to be 
earth’s beginning, bathed the plain, 
wooden buildings of the village in a glow 
of golden splendor. 

Then Katrina read these words in her 
mother-tongue: 

“This is to tell that our mother, Mrs. 
Katrina Rik], is Insane, and no one should 
give her any Money or let her buy things. 
We are all signing this, our Father, us 
Children and the Neighbors.” 

She read the words several times over 
before their meaning became clear to her. 

“Rosie signed it—and Josef, my first- 
born baby,’’ she moaned, slowly, aloud, 
as if hoping for some one to contradict 
the terrible fact. 

‘Ah, Jesu Maria!”’ 

This, then, was their secret. They 
would declare her insane and send her 
away to the asylum—they wanted to be 
rid of her! 

No tears sprang to the woman’s eyes— 
no other complaint escaped her parched 
lips. She remained seated on the wooden 
doorstep, feebly swaying to and fro, under 
a burden of grief which could find no fit 
expression; and it was thus Volensky 
found her when he opened his doors on 
that sunny morning. 


Ul. 

“Call Jan Rikl!’’ was the order of the 
county judge to the sheriff. 

The Board of Insanity was in session 
at the court house. The bare, white- 
washed walls and ceiling gave a dreary 
appearance to the room with its rows of 
uninviting chairs. The seats outside the 
railing were vacant to-day, for this was a 
case of no particular interest to the bud- 
ding attorneys and nondescript idlers who 
usually constitute the larger part of a 
court-room audience. 

Nobody but a forlorn-looking little old 
woman was on trial, not for her life, 
merely for her reason; she was to undergo 
examination by the Board to determine 
whether she should be sent to the State 
Insane Hospital at Yankton, according to 
the desire of her family, or be permitted 
to live without such restriction during 
the brief remainder of her days. 

All the peopie of the Westerville settle- 
ment had taken sides on the question; 
many of Rikl’s neighbors had been sub- 
poenaed as witnesses. The jury-room 
was crowded with them—a motley crowd; 
they argued the matter in their native 
tongue, with loud voices and furious 








gestures. It was impossible to quiet 
them—the sheriff could only close the 
doors and let pandemonium reign. 

Jan Rikl shuffled into the court-room 
with assumed alacrity, and stood up to be 
sworn, before the table where sat the 
three members of the Board, the county 
attorney and the interpreter. He was 
dressed in his best—a gray woollen suit, 
and brown flannel shirt with rolling col. 
lar. His chin was smoothly shaven, and 
he carried a dirty slouch hat in his hand. 
He smiled often, appearing very much at 
ease, while answering auestions briskly 
through the interpreter. 

“What makes you think your wife is 
insane? ”’ 

Rik] indulged in a whole volley of ex- 
plosive gutturals. The interpreter trans- 
lated. 

‘He say there have been, all the time, 
trouble in the house ever since he married 
her—she has always been crazy. She 
calls him bad names, and in the spring 
she takes spells and won’t work. Some- 
times she goes away from home and stays 
all night, and tells stories about his ill- 
treating her, and say he chase her away 
from the house and don’t give her enough 
to eat.” 

‘Ask him if he has ever ill-treated his 
wife.”’ 

‘He explains that he always treat her 
kindly, because he knows she have not 
good sense.”’ 

“If she has been insane ever since he 
married her, why did he not have her 
examined long ago, regarding her mental 
condition? ”’ 

‘*He say that he like his wife, and don’t 
want to put her away, till she get so bad 
this spring, and throw things at the chil- 
dren.” , 

“Ask him how many dresses his wife 
has.”’ 

“He does not know, sure. The girls 
give her their old dresses, and he buy 
clothes for her and for his family, all 
that the farm will stand,” 

‘‘When did she last have one of these 
spells, he speaks of, and leave home? ”’ 

“Last Friday night she stole twenty 
dollars from his pocket, and went to 
Westerville. He found her the next day 
at Mrs. Volensky’s, and coaxed her to go 
home with him, and bought her a new 
pair of shoes. Then she went home with 
him, and this morning he brought her 
here. He tell her it was a lawsuit about 
the twine-binder, and he want her to 
testify for him, then he will give up put- 
ting her in the asylum. He explains that 
he have to tell her this, or she would not 
come here with him.” 

While her father was testifying, Rosie 
sat beside her mother on the court-house 
steps leading to the side street. 

Katrina wore the new shoes bought for 
her by Rik] in Westerville, and a brown 
jacket trimmed with cheap fur, lent her 
by Rosie for the occasion; but she had no 
pride in these things. She had not been 
one whit deceived by her husband’s as- 
surance that she was to testify in a law- 
suit—she knew these terrrible proceed- 
ings concerned herself alone. But if her 
own children were there to speak against 
her, of what use was it to struggle? She 
could only submit. And so she sat there, 
a pathetic, forlorn figure, waiting for sen- 
tence to be pronounced upon her; while 
her smartly attired daughter gazed anx- 
iously down the street for the first glimpse 
of Nicolas. 

As Nicolas drove up the street, Rosie 
went out to the curb to meet him. He 
smiled when he saw her; showing his 
white teeth, pleasantly ; and his moustache 
was beautifully waxed, standing straight 
out upon either side of his mouth. He 
drove a light spring-wagon, having cush- 
ioned seats, quite different from the jolt- 
ing vehicle in which the Rikls came to 
town. His spirited horses arched their 
glossy necks with pride, while Nicolas 
sprang out, patted them on the nose and 
hitched them to the post. 

Rosie reflected with delight that she 
would drive behind a team like this all 
the rest of her life! : 

“So she has lost all her good sense,” 
he said, in a low voice, aside. “It is a 
great pity.” 

‘*Yes,”’ admitted Rosie. ‘‘When she ran 
away to Westerville, Friday night, papa 
thought he ought to do something about it 
right away.”’ 

“It must have come on her sudden—I 
never see nothing wrong with her,’’ said 
the young farmer. 

He spoke a few words to Katrina as 
they approached. 

She looked up and answered him, her 
face brightening; and then Rosie took her 
by the arm and led her iuto the court 
house. 

Rik] had finished his testimony, and the 
evidence of various neighbors was being 
taken “touching the insanity of Katrina 
Rikl.” Rosie and her mother waited in a 
side-room; but the young man sat in the 
extreme rear of the court-room and lis- 
tened intently. 

The day had grown unseasonably warm. 





A south wind was blowing, and the trees 
bent their tender twigs and waved their 
small fresh leaves in the breeze. 

The examining physician removed his 
coat and sat in his shirt sleeves, propound- 
ing questions and making notes with the 
ease of a professional cross-examiner. His 
colleague, the lawyer, took up the ex- 
amination in turn; the county attorney 
propounded searching questions, while 
sometimes the judge, watching the pro- 
ceedings narrowly, broke in with a trench- 
ant interrogation. 

There was evidently some doubt in 
their minds concerning the reliability of 
certain witnesses, and they were resolved 
to probe the matter to the bottom. 

The sheriff came and went, bringing in 
witnesses; sometimes sitting for a few 
moments on the edge of a table inside the 
railing, swinging one foot in the air and 
listening to the interpreter, whose services 
were often in demand. 

Several of Rikl’s friends swore posi- 
tively that Katrina was crazy; others 
flatly contradicted these witnesses and 
were most emphatic in regard to her san- 
ity—especially so was Mrs. Volensky. 

Nicolas Vaclav, who had not been sub- 
poenaed, sat through. all, a mere specta- 
tor, with impassive countenance; only 
shifting his position occasionally to obtain 
a better view of the faces before him. 

“Call Rosie Rikl!’ 

Nicolas sat bolt upright as Rosie en- 
tered, pale but with a determined expres- 
sion upon her round face. He thought 
she had never looked prettier, with the 
little blue “tam-o-shanter,’’ perched co- 
quettishly over her dark hair. 

Her testimony was direct and to the 
point; more so than that of her brother 
Josef, who had preceded her. She be- 
lieved her mother had been of unsound 
mind for years; but she was always worse 
in the spring. Everybody was kind to 
her, although her particular delusion was 
that papa treated her badly. Nothing but 
necessity could have induced Rosie to tell 
these things. 

‘*We like our mother,” she said, pathet- 
ically; several times during her recital 
wiping away a tear. 

Nicolas fidgetted uneasily in his chair. 
He was so absorbed in the proceedings 
that he failed to look at Rosie as she left 
the witness-stand, although she threw a 
swift smile towards him over her shoulder. 

Only one more witness remained. 

“Bring in Mrs. Katrina Rikl.”’ 

A hush fell upon the room as the little 
old woman, who seemed to have become 
smaller and more shrivelled since morn- 
ing, took the seat before her judges. They 
questioned her carefully, kindly, almost 
tenderly; they probed her memory as to 
the time of her marriage, the birth of her 
children, the various important events of 
her narrow life. 

She answered readily; she even smiled 
sometimes, as she dwelt upon some pleas- 
ing episode in Josef’s childhood; and she 
told them, quietly, that she was willing 
to go to the asylum if the gentlemen 
thought best; but she loved her children 
and wished to be with them; only she was 
afraid to return to them now, for Rikl 
would be terribly angry, and she was no 
longer able to endure his blows. 

She was like a patient, abused animal 
suddenly gifted with speech, after years 
of uncomplaining silence, for the purpose 
of relating the story of a cruel master’s 
brutality—reciting it almost as a matter 
of course, bowing submissively to the in- 
evitable. 

‘But have your children never ill-treated 
you?” was asked. 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she replied in Bohemian. ‘They 
are good children.” 

She knew that they had testified against 
her, but she believed they loved her yet, 
as she loved them; there was some mis- 
take about it—her tired brain could not 
fathom it. She only felt that she was 
more afraid of Rikl than ever before; and 
she did not know where to go. 

The medical examination had already 
been concluded by the doctor. He found 
that she was like a worn-out machine; but 
there was nothing to indicate insanity. 

And so the Board discharged her; the 
hearing was ended. It was fortunate for 
Rikl’s good opinion of himself that he did 
not understand English, and so remained 
undisturbed by the doctor’s very forcible 
remarks as he passed out. 

Five minutes later, Katrina was sitting 
once more upon the steps outside. She 
had dropped there, weakly, a free woman, 
pronounced as sane as the rest of the 
work-a-day world. She remained motion- 
less, as Jan Rikl and Josef and Rosie 
passed, but her eyes followed them ques- 
tioningly. 

They stood on the sidewalk, glancing 
at her askance; whispering discontentedly 
among themselves, undecided what course 
to pursue, 

At this moment, Nicolas, who had lin- 
gered inside to speak to the Board, came 
out. Rosie ran towards him and seized his 
arm. 

“Oh, Nicolas, I’m so sorry—you can’t 





be any more ashamed of her than we are! 
We thought she’d be safe, there in the 
asylum, and better off for everybody. 
But now we'll have to take her home— 
and papa’s so mad! I know you don't 
want her for a mother-in-law,” she con- 
cluded, clinging to his arm and almost 
whimpering. 

**] ain’t going to have her for no mother- 
in-law,” said Nicolas in a queer, choking 
voice. 

“Oh, Nicolas, it’s bad, | know; but you 
won't let her stand in the way?” cried the 
girl, trembling. ‘‘Tain’t my fault she's 
got to go on living with us.” 

“I know it ain’t,” responded Nicolas, 
the strange tone still in his voice. ‘And 
she’s goin’ to live—with me and my 
folks.” 

“Live with your folks!’ gasped Rusie. 

“Yes,”’ said Nicolas. 

He stooped and tenderly lifted the liitle 
old woman to her feet. She allowed him 
to place her in his spring-wagon, unre- 
sistingly. Rosie stood near, bewildered, 
as he untied his horses, sprang into the 
seat and took up the reins. Thenhe bent 
over towards Rosie, speaking in low but 
decided tones. 

“I guess that’s off, betwixt me and 
you,” he said, simply. 

He put one arm around the little old 
woman to steady her on the seat; clucked 
to his spirited team, and drove rapidly 
away without once looking behind him. 





FITNESS OF WOMEN FOR SUFFRAGE. 


Mrs. May Wright Sewall, at the recent 
Congressional hearing on equal suffrage, 
spoke as follows, on “the fitness of 
women to become citizens, from the stand- 
point of education and mental develop- 
ment:” 

The annals of the Colonial period of our 
history show that one in thirty of the 
early colonists bore to the savage shores 
of the new world a college degree from 
either Oxford or Cambridge University. 

This fact abates the surprise one feels 
on learning that so early as 1636 the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts voted four 
hundred pounds towards the establishment 
of the college which is known to this 
generation as Harvard University; and 
ordered that ‘‘every family shall allow a 
peck of corn or twelve pence in money or 
other commodity to be sent in to the 
treasurer for the support of the college at 
Cambridge.’ 

Before this, even as early as 1635, sepa- 
rate towns had assembled in town meet- 
ing for the election of schoolmasters for 
their children. A little later, statutes 
passed by the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, one dated 1642, 
another 1647, prescribed the penalty which 
should be paid by all parents neglecting 
to have their children tanght to read, to 
understand the principles of religion and 
the principaPlaws of their country. Not 
however till so late as 1683 did the State 
undertake to regulate the system of ele- 
mentary education. In that year it was 
voted by the General Court that ‘every 
town consisting of more than five hundred 
families shall set up and maintain two 
grammar schools and two writing schools 
to instruct youth as the law directs.,”’ 

From this date, viz., 1683, for a hundred 
years, education was frequently con- 
sidered by the law-makers. One has only 
to read the laws concerning it, whether 
passed by a town meeting or by a Colonial 
General Assembly, to know that during 
this period the chief demand made upon 
the schools for children and youth was 
the inculcation of religious doctrine and 
duty, and a respect for the laws and for 
the authorities. During the same period 
the demand made upon the colleges was 
the production of an educated clergy. 
The prevailing conviction was that by 
such a clergy the people would be guided, 
not only in matters spiritual, but in mat- 
ters temporal as well, 

Investigation reveals that the phrases 
“for children and youth,” ‘free schools,” 
‘public schools,” etc., were during the 
entire Colonial period limited to the male 
sex. The limitation of all school privi- 
leges provided at the public expense to 
boys continued everywhere almost to the 
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Revolutionary period, and in many parts 
of the country survived it. 

Hartford, Conn., was the first town to 
open its common schools to every child, 
and to teach girls as well as boys to read 
and write. This radical departure was 
made by the chief town of “the colony of 
steady habits’ in 1771. Eight years before 
the passage of the Ordinance of 1787. i. e, 
in 1779, Thomas Jefferson introduced into 
the Virginia Legislature a bill for the 
more general diffusion of knowledge in 
that colony. ‘This bill, which was not 
passed, provided for the admission of 
girls as well as boys into the common 
schools. 

One consequence of the War of the 
Revolution was a revival of learning; and 
from 1783 the statutes relating to educa- 
tion show that men were regarding it 
from a new point of view. 

In many communities from this period 
girls were tacitly included inall provisions 
tor elementary instruction; but so late as 
1788 the town of Northampton (whose 
crowning glory to-day is Smith College) 
voted ‘not to be at any expense for the 
education of girls.’’ 1789, the year of 
Washington’s inauguration, witnessed a 
revival of educational zeal in Boston 
which resulted in the foundation of a 
Latin School for fitting boys of ten years 
or over, by a four years’ course of study, 
including Latin and Greek, for Harvard 
College. Three other schools, called 
Reading and Writing Schools, were opened 
at the same time. ‘These were the first 
public schools in Boston to which girls 
were ever admitted, and it was ordered 
that girls might attend these only between 
April 20 and Oct. 20. 

From the close of the Revolution we 
tind all the distinguished American patri- 
ots and publicists expressing the convic- 
tion that a self-governing people must be 
an educated people. Hancock, Jay, Frank- 
lin, Morris, Payne, Quincy, Adams, Jef- 
ferson, Hamilton, Washington, all urge 
the same argument in support of educa- 
tion. It is no longer to produce an edu- 
cated ministry, but to ensure educated 
citizens that schools are maintained and 
colleges multiplied. 

It is this argument that passed tle 
Ordinance of 1787. From this date the 
doctrine that universal education is an 
indispensable condition of self-government 
has been taught; and although in only a 
few of the States has the ballot been re- 
stricted to those possessing certain educa- 
tional qualifications, still illiteracy is 
regarded by all classes of our people as 
less compatible with a Republic than with 
any other form of government. It is due 
to this conviction that on every frontier 
in turn, as soon as the cabin has been 
built and the corn planted, efforts have 
been made to build first the school and 
then the college. 

In no other single institution can the 
evolution of the conception of the idea of 
citizenship be so plainly traced as in the 
school, In the primitive school, instruc- 
tion was limited to reading, writing and 
the simplest arithmetical calculations. 
Not a subject has been added to the primi- 
tive curriculum that has not first been in- 
troduced and afterwards defended on the 
ground that it is necessary as a prepara- 
tion for citizenship. 

The whole system of State universities, 
those institutions from which the higher 
education of the entire West is mainly 
derived, is built upon the principle that 
not only is the Government responsible 
for the elementary education needed by 
the humblest citizen to enable him to 
cast an intelligent vote, but that it is also 
responsible for providing opportunities 
for the more advanced intellectual de- 
velopment needed by the teachers, the 
guides and the leaders in all departments 
of life, in their direction of public affairs. 

Our system of public education and our 
compulsory school laws as well result 
from a simple syllogism. A self-govern- 
ing people must be an educated people. 
Education, in order to be universal, must 
be provided at the public expense. If to 
ensure its own safety, even its own per- 
petuity, the Government is justified in 
establishing schools, it is justified in 
compelling its citizens to make use of 
them. 7 

Out of this syllogism, to my mind, 
grows another which may appropriately 
be developed here. Put simply, if the 
school is the recognized source of the in- 
telligence essential to safe citizenship, and 
if because of this the Government can 
compel its citizens to send their children 
(who in their turn will become its citi- 
zens) to school—if also the ballot-box is 
the recognized medium through which 
the citizen’s intelligence can be brought 
to bear on public affairs, may not the 
same arguments which justify compul- 
sory education laws also justify compul- 
sory voting laws? 

May I ask you to consider with me, who 
are using this vast educational system, 
conceived by lofty statesmanship, de- 
veloped under the influence of exalted 
patriotism, and maintained at such an 








enormous annual expenditure of vitality 
and money? 

The latest report issued by the Bureau 
of Education is for the year 1895-96. In 
this the commissioner states that the 
grand total of students registered oe 
the year in all grades of school an 
college, ‘including various special and 
professional institutions, was 16,415,137. 
While slightly more than half the number 
enrolled are of the male sex, the number 
of girls continuing in school long enough 
to complete the course of study in the 
secondary schools largely exceeds the 
number of boys. 

Assuming the number of students en- 
rolled in all institutions to bear the same 
proportion to the entire population that it 
bore in 1895-96, in this year of 1897-98, 
not less than twenty millions of pupils 
and students of all ages, from the tod- 
dlers in the kindergartens to the bearded 
candidates for post-graduate honors, are 
registered in the schools, academies, col- 
leges and universities of the United States. 
The average length of time which girls 
spend in school exceeds by nearly three 
years the average length of time which 
boys stay in school; while the number of 
girls graduating from high school courses, 
those courses which include United States 
History and Civil Government, is almost 
double the number of boys who graduate 
from the same courses. Thus atthe pres- 
ent time largely more than one-half of 
the money spent by the governments, 
local and national, in support of free 
schools, is used in the education of girls. 

By what authority does the Govern- 
ment tax its citizens to support schools 
for the education of millions of women to 
whom, after they have received the edu- 
cation declared necessary to citizenship, 
citizenship is denied? 

Is it urged that the Government gets its 
return upon its investment in the educa- 
tion of women through the increased 
intelligence with which women rear their 
children, manage their homes and conduct 
the larger social affairs outside the bound- 
ary of their home life? I have no dis- 
position to diminish, to abate the Govern- 
ment’s recognition of such return; but I 
have a right to remind you that no one 
has ever justified the governmental main- 
tenance of schools, an enforced attend- 
ance upon them, on the theory that the 
Government has a right to compel men to 
be agreeable husbands and wise fathers, 
and that it is responsible for teaching men 
how to conduct their own business with 
discretion and judgment. Quite in another 
tone is it urged that the schools are the 
fountains of the nation’s liberties, and 
that a government whose policy is de- 
cided by a majority of the votes cast by 
its men is not safe in the hands of unedu- 
cated voters. 

In the face of this argument, North- 
ampton was logical in 1788 when it voted 
‘‘not to spend any money on the education 
of girls, because this was a useless waste 
of public funds,’’ Boston was irrational 
when in 1826 it established a Girls’ High 
School—logical when in 1828 it closed it 
—‘because of murmurs against this use- 
less expense.” This modern Athens 
acted from sentiment and was deaf to 
logic when in 1852 it reépened a high 
school for its daughters. 

It would seem that folly could no 
further go than to spend millions of dol- 
lars annually upon the education of a dis- 
franchised class. This is to build a mighty 
fleet and drag it to the interior for anchor- 
age. This is to furnish an army with 
weapons and forbid their use. 

But our Government indulges in a still 
more expensive and dangerous folly. 

To teach the boys who are to be its 
voting citizens, the boys upon whose in- 
telligence, upon whose knowledge of his- 
tory and of the principles of government 
its perpetuity depends, it employs 269,959 
women as against 130,366 men. This is 
to set landlubbers to command a fleet; 
this is to set unweaponed civilians to drill 
and lead a weaponed soldiery. 

Not only does the Government expend 
millions annually to give a primary and 
secondary education to the girls whom as 
women it disfranchises; but to these mil- 
lions it adds others for the collegiate edu- 
cation of the same class. The whole 
number of colleges and universities ad- 
mitting both men and women to their 
undergraduate courses of study are 385. 
While there are 99 colleges whose oppor- 
tunities are for men exclusively, there are 
162 colleges in our country devoted exclu- 
sively to the education of women. ; 

However, to obtain a comprehensive 
view of the degree to which women 
improve the advantages which they enjoy, 
one must add to the reports of the Com- 
missioner of Education the reports of 
important educational associations, such 
as the following: The Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the University Education of 
Women, now in its twenty-first year; the 
Society to Encourage Study at Home, in 
its twenty-fifth year; and the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz, now in its seven- 
teenth year. The last named association 





includes nearly two thousand members. 
As no one is eligible to membership in this 
association who has not a degree from 
some one of the fifteen highest institutions 
of learning open to women, the average 
intelligence of this association may be 
inferred. 

To what work does this association 
devote itself? It has committees upon 
child study, domestic economy and soci- 
ology, and it also charges itself with the 
support of both American and foreign 
fellowships, through whose aid talented 
and ambitious young women may further 
develop their abilities. 

It was to a Fellow of this association 
that the University of Berlin first opened 
its doors; to a Fellow of this association 
also the first official promise from the 
faculty at Heidelberg University to aid 
women to the higher culture was made, 
the faculty promising this woman that 
the degree of Ph. D. should be conferred 
upon her when she had fulfilled the con- 
ditions. Likewise to a Fellow of the same 
association the Physiological Laboratory 
of Strasburg University first opened its 
doors. The first woman to study under 
the celebrated mathematician, Klein, at 
Géttingen University was also a Fellow 
of this association. 

When the organization that is celebrat- 
ing its fiftieth anniversary was founded, 
the educational questions before it were 
strictly limited to the admission of girls 
to the common and secondary schools of 
the country, and to the establishment 
of academies for their separate education. 
Probably it had not dawned upon the 
mind of the most radical of the little 
group convened at Seneca Falls, that 
American women should ever do post- 
graduate work at the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, of Leipsic, of Jena 
and at the American School at Athens. 
Probably, indeed, such aspirations had 
not agitated the ambitious souls of the 
brave women who were the first to profit 
by the generosity of Oberlin College. 

During the year 1895-96 an American 
woman—again a Fellow of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz—worked at Oxford 
University, where she was engaged in 
original research concerning ‘‘The His- 
tory and Development of Cabinet Govern- 
ment in England.’’ Her work was highly 
commended by the professors of history 
at that ancient seat of learning, and the 
Regius professor of modern history com- 
plimented her work by expressing the 
hope that her book would be published 
as soon as finished, adding, ‘Since it is 
so much needed in England.’ Yet this 
woman whose exposition of cabinet gov- 
ernment is valued in England is but a 
disfranchised citizen of her own country; 
disfranchised as is the woman whose his- 
tory of the United States stands in the 
first rank of school histories produced in 
our country. 

It is the political life of our nation 
which stands in the sorest need of help, 
a is the only department of our national 
ife which rejects the aid of women. 
Philanthropy profits by their culture; the 
church is supported, not alone by their 
devotion, but by their intelligent and pub- 
lic-spirited service; charity would lan- 
guish without them. The greatest social 
reforms of the age are being carried for- 
ward, some of them through the efforts 
of women exclusively, others by the 
united support of women and men. All 
of the great national associations devoted 
to culture—witness the National Educa- 
tional Association, the National Society 
for the Promotion of Science, the Ameri- 
can Historical Association—welcome the 
membership of women and honor the 
counsel of the women who become mem- 
bers. 

If intelligence is vital to good citizen- 
ship in a republic, it would seem that to 
justify the exclusion of the present gen- 
eration of American women whose intel- 
ligence is bought at so high a price and 
at the expense of the whole people, there 
must be some proof that in the citizens 
who have acquired this intelligence there 
are qualities which so vitiate it as to ren- 
der it unserviceable. Such proof has never 
yet been adduced. 

At the present moment the education 
and the intellectual culture of American 
women have reached a plane where their 
further development is a menace, unless 
it is to be accompanied by the direct 
responsibility of their possessors, a re- 
sponsibility which in a republic can be 
felt only by those who participate directly 
in the election of public officers and in 
the shaping of public policies. 


-_--— 


IOWA AS A SUFFRAGE FIELD. 

Speaking of the choice of Iowa by the 
suffragists as the centre of their fight for 
equal suffrage, the Chicago Times-Herald 
says: 

More favorable rallying ground could 
not be selected. If the cause of equal suf- 
frage will not take root in the soil of Iowa 
it is useless to try to propagate it else- 
where. lowais populated by a progres- 
sive and intelligent people. The percent- 
age of illiteracy, according to the census 
of 1890, was 3.6, which was lower than 
that of any other State in the Union, ex- 
cept Nebraska and Wyoming. Iowa has 
within its boundaries a large number of 
cities which are centres of business thrift, 
culture and education. In public and pri- 
vate educational institutions, the State oc- 
cupies front rank among Western com- 
monwealths. In its 23 colleges it has 440 
instructors and 6,837 students. It has 
more school teachers than any other State 
in the Union, with the single exception of 
New York State. According to the statis- 
tician of the United States bureau of edu- 
cation, it has 28,121 teachers, with 543,052 
enrolled pupils. 

If acceptance of the theory that wo- 
man suffrage is necessary to the perpe- 
tuity of our institutions depends upon 
education and the spread of popular in- 





telligence, as its advocates claim, the 
proposition could not be submitted to a 
more friendly tribunal than the voters of 
the Hawkeye commonwealth. In politics 
the people of Iowa have a reputation for 
weighing public questions intelligently, 
conservatively and judiciously. If they 
are permitted by the Legislature to vote 
upon the proposed amendment to the 
State Constitution, we may be assured 
that their verdict will represent careful 
and conscientious investigation. In select- 
ing a battleground for the fight that is to 
be made preliminary to a national contest, 
the women have chosen wisely. The Leg- 
islature should grant their appeal to sub- 
mit the question to a vote of the people. 
That is all the advocates of equal suffrage 
are asking for at this time. The verdict 
of no other State in the Union will com- 
man? such respect from the nation as the 
verdict of Iowa. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Los ANGELES, FEB. 1, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

January is not considered the month to 
visit the seashore, but in Southern Cali- 
fornia one can find much pleasure at any 
time of the year. The writer demon- 
strated the truth of this by a visit last 
week to Santa Monica. The air was warm 
and pleasant, with the exception of one 
day of north wind. The ocean was as 
peaceful as if there had never been a C, 
P. Huntington and Southern Pacific Rail- 
road and The People. It was as calm and 
unruffied as though there were no wild 
gusts of talk of a deep sea harbor. 

Like all the cities and towns of the 
civilized world, Santa Monica has its 
sprinkling of business women. The legend, 
“M. E. Chapin, Grocer,’’ adorns one of its 
business windows, said windows as neat 
as a pin inside and out, the glass polished 
till it shone beyond all expectation of 
grocery windows in general, the nuts and 
fruit inside making a tempting display. 
Mrs. Chapin was left a widow with a 
daughter who had been her father’s book- 
keeper, and a grocery business on which 
was fifteen hundred dollars debt. She 
has cleared off the debt and has a good 
trade. 

The Klaus Sisters’ Orchestra is another 
woman's enterprise. The orchestra con- 
sists of the three Klaus sisters, who hail 
from somewhere in the East—Ohio I be- 
lieve—and a Miss Gibson from Missis- 
sippi. They play the piano, flute, violin 
and cornet, and play for the Arcade Hotel, 
the leading hotel in the town, all through 
the season. 

The sisters are supporting their parents 
and educating a brother and sister at their 
home in the East. 

Mrs. Boyce, florist, is another of Santa 
Monica’s business women. She began by 
growing flowers to sell to the hotels. She 
now has a large area devoted to the culti- 
vation of many varieties of plants, and 
several greenhouses. In summer she 
takes the contract for decorating the 
hotels and sees that they are constantly 
kept supplied with cut flowers. 

The Soldiers’ Home is not a woman’s 
enterprise, but surely every woman must 
be interested in it. It lies three miles 
from the town on a slight elevation, the 
buildings arranged in a sort of a semi- 
circle. There are eight barracks, all with 
long, shadeless windows, which seems a 
pity. It does seem as though Uncle Sam 
could afford to furnish his boys with 
cheap window curtains. Besides the bar- 
racks, there are the headquarters; the 
dining-hall, where the band plays every 
day; Memorial Hall, where they hold their 
entertainments; the hospital; the Keeley 
Institute and the residences of the sur- 
geons and governor. 

A little beyond and below are the elec- 
tric light works, houses for storing sup- 
plies, the ever present and disgraceful 
‘canteen’? where the old soldiers go to 
get beer and other liquors, and various 
other shops and so on, such as are needed 
in a village anywhere—blacksmith shops 
and all that. A cottage is soon to be 
erected for the women nurses. The 
kitchen, spotlessly clean, is a busy place 
at meal-time. When hash is the order of 
the day, for instance, a long dining-table 
is heaped with boiled corned beef, and 
three or four men work to remove the 
bones and prepare for chopping. Vege- 
tables are cooked in great quantities in 
galvanized iron firkin-shaped kettles, 
tightly covered and holding twelve or 
fifteen gallons, at least. 

In its season, each fruit and vegetable 
comes in for its share of attention, vege- 
tables being freely used, from 600 to 1,500 
pounds of a single variety being cooked 
during its time of being at its best. 
Gingerbread is baked by the yard, and 
other things in proportion. 

There are 1,600 in the Home at present, 
and over 400 out on furlough. Some of 
the latter live in little houses in the caiion, 
where they raise a few vegetables and live 
a freer life; others have families in or 
near town. Many of the supplies are 
raised in the twenty-acre garden and the 
thrifty orchard coming into bearing. 





There are 300 acres belonging to the 
Home; the most of it is being cultivated. 

Palms, eucalpytus, pepper trees and a 
variety of shrubs and trees, with some 
flowers, adorn the grounds. Here the old 
soldiers work, receiving pay by the hour, 
or sit at their ease on rustic seats they 
have made of limbs of pepper, or other 
trees, with stems of fan palm to form the 
backs of the seats, and perhaps a thatched 
roof of the palm leaves. Barrel staves 
formed the seat of the rustic settee in 
every case. 

One man, fond of pets, has quite a little 
menagerie. There are several monkeys, 
a parrot, Sebright bantams and rabbits. 

The barracks are furnished with single 
iron bedsteads, and a commode for each 
man. The men must miss their homes 
and women folks, after all, for doubtless 
most of them once had both. 

Emma HARRIMAN. 











HEAD AND HEART. 


“I suffered with neuralgia in the head 
and palpitation of the heart, and I also 
had fainting spells. The medicines I tried 
failed to cure me until I began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine cured 
me and now I am entirely well.”” Mrs. 
ELFrripa V. CALLISTER, 223 W. Fifth 
Street, South Boston, Mass. 


Hoop’s Pits are the best family ca- 
thartic and liver tonic. Gentle, reliable, 
sure. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICR AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





=— 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897._ A four years’ graded course of Lectures. 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 


work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 


Address CLARA MARSHALL. M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M, D. 


Can be consulted at his office, 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from & to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 








Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

** The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘**To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 
The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomaAn’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION, 


Continued from First Page.’ 


At that time women who could either 
write speeches or make them were ex- 
tremely rare. One young woman who had 
studied law thought that she could give a 
speech if any one would write it. Mrs. 
Stanton wrote it for her, and she gave it 
from one end of the State to the other. 
Years after, by accident, Mrs. Stanton 
recovered the manuscript. 

You cannot imagine, young women, the 
entire revolution that has taken place 
since that time in women's condition in 
all the departments of life. Then no 
woman thought of speaking in the 
churches, except some Quaker preacher, 
or a Methodist woman telling her experi- 
ence in class-meeting. If we got a minis- 
ter to pray for us, he did not dare to tell 
the Lord that he thought we were right. 
Now there is hardly a pulpit that is not 
glad to welcome evangelical women 
speakers—Lady Henry Somerset, Frances 
E. Willard, Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 
state of conservatism existed in regard t 
women's education, in social life, and 
everywhere. At marriage all a woman's 
property became her husband's. Ernes- 
tine L. Rose carried a petition for the 
property rights of married women for 
weeks aud months in New York, and got 
ynly five signatures. ao 
“Wiss ‘Anthony said, in closing: **Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton is not here tn person, 
but she will be with us in spirit, as she 

n for forty years. 
yy ts paper, “Our Defeats and 
Our Triamphs,”’ was read by Mrs. C olby. 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young, president of 
the South Carolina E, 8. A., was the next 
speaker. Her address was _eutitled a 
Voice from South Carolina.” Rev. An- 
toinette L. B. Blackwell followed, with a 
paper on “Some Changing Phases of 
Opposition.” 

Mr. Joseph H. Douglass, a grandson of 
Frederick Louglass, played some violin 
solos, which were much applauded. 

A paper by Mrs. Frances Stuart Mosher, 
of Michigan, on “Women in ¢ hureh Phi 
lanthropies” closed the evening. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS, 


On Tuesday morning, Feb. 15, hearings 
was given to the petitioners for suffrage 
before the Judiciary Committee of the 
U. S. House of Representatives, and before 
the Senate Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage. It had been arranged that the 
addresses before the House Committee 
should present the histery of equal suf 
frage, and the addresses before the Senate 
Committee its philosophy. Miss Anthony 
conducted the hearing before the Judi- 
ciary Committee. The Washington Eren- 
ing Star said: ' 

“The members of the House committee 
on judiciary paid a tribute to the devotion 
of the woman suffragists, and at the same 
time showed appreciation by nearly all 
being in attendance at the hearing this 
morning. It is seldom that more than a 
quorum of any committee can be induced 
to attend a hearing of any sort. To-day 
fifteen members of the committee out of 
seventeen were present, and manifested a 
deep interest in the remarks submitted by 
the women. The character of the assem- 
blage was one to inspire respect, and the 
force and intelligence of what was said 
warranted the attention and interest 
shown by the committee. The people who 
not many years ago thought that every 
woman suffragist was a masculine crea- 
ture who ‘wanted to wear the pants,’ 
would have been greatly embarrassed in 
their theories had they been present at 
the hearing to-day. There was not a 
mannish-appearing woman in the assem- 
blage. It was such an assemblage as 
may be seen at a popular church on Sun- 
day, or ata fashionable afternoon recep- 
tion. The only distinguishing feature 
might be that there was not anywhere in 
this assemblage such an affectation of 
masculinity as is common among the fash- 
ionable young women of the period. Each 
vear there have appeared more young 
women at these hearings, and the average 
of youth seemed greater to-day than ever 
before. Fashionably attired and in good 
taste, representative of the highest grade 
of American womanhood, the fifty or sixty 
women present inspired respect for their 
opinions without destroying the sentiment 
of gallantry which men generally feel that 
they must extend towards women. 

The chairman of the committee, Repre- 
sentative Henderson of Lowa, presided. 
Miss Anthony, in her opening address, 
mentioned that this was the fifteenth Con- 
gress before which she had appeared to 
appeal for equal rights for women, and it 
was the second time during the fifteen 
times in which there had been a full at- 
tendance of the committee. In the earlier 
days, there had sometimes been only two 
members there. The present large attend- 
ance was the more gratifying. ; 

Mrs. Ellen H. E. Price, of Pennsylvania, 
spoke on School Suffrage and Other Lim- 
ited Suffrage. Miss Laura Gregg read a 
paper prepared by Mr. Willis Gleed on 
Municipal Woman Suffrage in Kansas. 
Mrs. Senator Warren, of Wyoming, read a 
paper on Equal Suffrage in Wyoming, by 
ex-Senator Carey of that State. Hon. 
Martha A. B. Conine, a member of the 
last Colorado Legislature, spoke on Equal 
Suffrage in Colorado. State Senator Mar- 
tha Hughes Cannon. of Utah, presented 
the results of equal suffrage in Utah. A 
paper on Equal Suffrage in Idaho, by 
William Balderston, of Boise, editor of 
the principal Republican daily in that 
State, was read by Rev. Henrietta G. 
Moore. A paper on suffrage in other 
countries, by Miss Helen Blackburn, of 
England, was read by Mrs. Ida H. Harper. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell gave a brief 
historical outline of the indifference and 
opposition of women to all the previous 
improvements ir. women’s condition, and 
Miss Anthony closed the hearing with a 
plea for the submission of an amendment 
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to the U. S. Constitution enfranchising 
women. 

The hearing before the Senate commit- 
tee was conducted by Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 
The marble room of the Senate was 
crowded. Senators Berry and Wetmore 
of the committee were present. Other 
Senators who attended were Messrs. Can- 
non, Teller and McLaurin. 

The papers were by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, on the nature of a republican form 
of government; by Mrs. May right 
Sewa | on the fitness of women to become 
voters from the standpoint of education 
and mental development; by Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer on their fitness from the 
standpoint of moral development; by Mrs. 
Harriet Stanton Blatch, of England, from 
an economic standpoint; by Miss Laura 
Clay, from the standpvint of physical 
development; by Mrs. Florence Kelley on 
the workingwomen’s need of the ballot; 
by Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman on the 
need of women for the ballot as tax-payers: 
by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis on the 
necessity of women’s participation in a 
representative government; by Henry B. 
Blackwell on equal suffrage and the home; 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker on the in- 
difference and opposition of women, and 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton on the 
nature, history and signiticance of the 
ballot. A brief address by Miss Shaw 
closed the hearing. 

Mrs. John R. McLean gave a lunch at 
her residence, 1500 I Street, N. W., in 
honor of Miss Anthony's 78th birthday, 
followed by a reception to the delegates. 

A. 8. B. 
(To be continued.) 





PROGRESS IN GEORGIA. 


Mrs. Gresham, of Waynesboro, Ga., read 
at the National Suffrage Convention the 
following account of the progress of 
women in Georgia during the past half 
century: 


The average woman in Georgia fifty 
years ago can be faintly described by re- 
peating a verse from an old song: 

She could brew and she could bake. 
She could sew and she could make, 
She could keep the house clean 
With a broom, broom, broom. 

She was neat and she was smart, 
And she pleased him to the heart, 
But alack and alas! 

She was dumb, dumb, dumb. 


Yes, she was as silent as an oyster on 
the subject of Woman’s Rights. 

Fifty years ago, if a Georgia woman had 
been so ‘tunwomanly” as to assert her 
belief that women were entitled to repre- 
sentation in our republican government, 
or to equal educational advantages, and to 
declare that there should be only one 
standard of morals for men and women, 
she would have been shunned and avoided 
by both men and women as a forward, if 
not absolutely an unworthy, person. 

After our cruel war was over, woman 
suffrage began to be discussed more 
freely, and, like a certain well - known 
person not to be mentioned on this occa- 
sion, we found that woman suffragists 
were not so black as they had been 
painted. The Howard sisters did a splen- 
did thing for the cause when they invited 
the convention to hold the annual conven- 
tion of the N. A. W. S. A. in our capital 
city, Atlanta, in 1895. 

Many who professed conversion at that 
time have returned to their shells and 
closed the door, to wait until the proper 
time arrives for them to proclaim and 
work for the enfranchisement of women, 
while the few stand firmly on the broad 
platform of equal rights, heeding neither 
abuse nor misrepresentation, for they are 
‘in for the war,” no matter how long it 
lasts. 

As a hopeful sign of the times, we can 
state that a large number of men are in 
favor of woman suffrage and openly pro- 
claim their belief; but our women are not 
so fearless. Enslaved people are always 
cowardly until they have once enjoyed 
the dignity and happiness of being free. 

We have faith to believe that when the 
numerous organizations composed princi- 
pally of women, and even the missionary 
societies of the churches, have educated 
the members up to the point that they 
will not become frightened when they 
hear their own voices in public debate, 
the battle will be almost won. The 
preachers and the politicians who have 
been luxuriating for so long in the pleas- 
ures of free speech, will doubtless yearn for 
a return of the good old time when women 
were content in the narrow “sphere” 
marked out for them by their self-con- 
stituted rulers. 

With universal education as the watch- 
word, Georgia is bound to progress along 
all lines. She has the honor of being first 
to give to women a college—the Wes- 








leyan, at Macon, Ga. 
of the State University have been open to 
both boys and girls for many years, and in 
1889 the Georgia Normal and Industrial 
was established for girls alone, the first 
gift of the State to her daughters. But 
the women are not content; they are 
clamoring for admission to the State Uni- 
versity, and a bill to that effect has been 
introduced, and is now pending in the 
Legislature. 

Miss Augusta Howard, the first presi- 
dent of the Georgia W. 8S. A., is now in 
charge of the money order department in 
the Columbus post-oftice, having secured 
the highest average in a competitive ex- 
amination, 

Fifty years ago the married woman in 
Georgia had no civil status apart from her 
husband. She could not hold property in 
her own name; even the clothes upon her 
back belonged tu the man she had wed. 
Her earnings, if she engaged in any re- 
munerative employment, were not her 
own, and, though she might be living 
separated from her husband, such earn- 
ings were liable for his debts, unless by 
special act of the Legislature she Lad 
been constituted what was technically 
known as a “Free trader.’”’ In 1851, 
women living separated from their hus- 
bands were by the act of the Legislature 
given the right to their wages. In 1866 
the Legislature passed an act conferring 
upon women the right tv hold property in 
their own name. The laws of Georgia 
even at this late date, however, fall far 
short of making men and women equal in 


their rights where property is concerned, | 


Women are debarred trom entering into 
contract of suretyship. A woman can give 
her property to her husbaud, but she can- 
not sell itto him. Any time within five 
years after a deed of gitt is executed, she 
can plead undue influence and repudiate 
the contract. 

Fitty years ago, there were few women 
teachers in the State, but to-day the num- 
ber is large and constantly increasing. 
Women however, are not permitted to 
serve as school directors, or upon boards 
of education. 

Fifty years ago no women were em- 
ployed in offices, stores, shops, restau- 
rants, and the like. Now, thousands of 
them earn a livelihood working in various 
capacities in such places of business. 

lu Georgia there is but one office open 
to women, and that is the State Librarian- 
ship. Women were made eligible by act 
of the Legislature last year, the appoint- 
ing power being vested in the Governor. 
Just after the oftice was thrown open to 
women, the Governor appointed a man. 

At the last session of the Legislature a 
bill was passed making provision for the 
selection of a woman physician to serve as 
assistant in the State Lunatic Asylum. At 
present, the physicians in this and all 
other public institutions of the State are 
men, Georgia has one police matron, and 
she is serving in Atlanta. Her appoint- 
ment was secured after four years of 
hard work on the part of the women of 
that city. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
progress has been made in our cause in 
the State of Georgia. Under the circum- 
stances, it may be regarded as consider- 
able and encouraging progress, and it isa 
pleasure to us to say that in this progress 
many of the public men of Georgia have 
had a noble hand. Without them, this 
progress would not have been possible. 

Mary L. McLEeNpDon, 
Pres. Georgia W. S. A. 
Lucius D. Morsg, Cor. Sec. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN UTAH. 

At the Congressional Hearing in Wash- 
ington, Feb. 15, Senator Martha Hughes 
Cannon, of Utah, presented the results 
of equal suffrage in that State. Mrs. Can- 
non has a comely face and a pleasant, 
unaffected manner. She looks healthy, 
happy and sensible. She was born in 
Wales, and went to Utah when a child. 
At the age of fourteen she taught an 
infant school of thirty pupils for a year. 
She worked in the Deseret Printing Office 
for the next five years, and earned the 
money to take a course in medicine 
and surgery, graduating at Ann Arbor in 
1880. Later she took a full course in the 
National School of Elocution and Oratory 
at Philadelphia, and also graduated from 
the Auxiliary Department of Medicine in 
the University of Pennsylvania, Return- 
ing to Utah, she was resident physician 
of the Deseret Hospital for three years. 
She married Angus M. Cannon in 1885, 
Mrs. Cannon has spent some years in 
Europe, and has a son and daughter. 
Since women gained the suffrage in 
Utah, she has taken an active part in 
public work, has served on various State 
boards, and was elected to the State Sen- 
ate in 1896. She is now engaged in the 
general practice of medicine in Salt Lake 
City. 

It has been predicted that women would 
vote under church influence, but Mrs. 
Cannon, though a member of the Mormon 
Church, both spoke and voted in the 
Legislature against the candidate for the 
U. S. Senate who was supported by the 
church authorities. The Salt Lake Trib- 
une, the leading Gentile paper of Utah, 
said that in this Mrs. Cannon showed an 
amount of courage and independence 
that few men would have manifested in 
the same circumstances. 

At the hearing before the U.S. Judiciary 
Committee last week, Mrs. Cannon said, 
in part: 

The leaders who carried on the battle 
for equal suffrage in Utah pursued no 
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flowery path. Day by day, in the Consti- 


tutional Convention, the question was 
debated with unquestioned ability; inch 
by inch the ground was contested, until, 
after thoughtful deliberation and a thor- 
ough hearing, the measure was made part 
of the proposed Constitution. ‘Those who 
believed it to be ill-advised, appealed to 
the people to vote the measure down, but 
an overwhelming majority of the men of 
Utah voted to adopt the Constitution, 
and the forty-tifth State entered the 
Union, making no discrimination on ac- 
count of race, sex or religion. 

The results that have been attained 
speak with such unerring logic in favor 
of the cause, that those who opposed it 
most vehemently would not now vote for 
its repeal. The practical working of the 
law demonstrates its wisdom. It has 
proved that woman is not only a helpmeet 
by the fireside, but can become a most 
powerful factor in the affairs of govern- 
ment. The destruction of ideals, and the 
tarnishment of woman’s charm, have been 
proved to be but the ghosts of unfounded 
prejudices. She quietly assumed the 
added power, which always was hers of 
right; she has gained admiration and 
respect, and lost none of her old time 
prestige as a woman. 

Women studied political economy and 
familiarized themselves with public ques- 
tions, and their mistakes, if they have 
made any, have not yet been brought to 
light. They have acted as delegates to 
County, State and National Conventions; 
have taken part in political management, 
and have tended to elevate it, while 
they themselves have not been dragged 
down, They have availed themselves, 
with most gratifying results, of the privi- 
lege of voting, under the system of the 
reformed Australian ballot. 

Through the courtesy of the governor 
and the approval of the Senate, women 
have been given places upon various State 
boards, and in the last Legislature, in both 
the Senate and the House, women repre- 
sented the two most populous and wealthy 
counties of Utah. The bills which women 
introduced received due consideration, 
and the majority were enacted into laws, 
and the women have given full satisfaction 
to their constituents. 

No one in Utah will dispute these state- 
ments. With scarcely a dissenting voice, 
the people of that young commonwealth 
will tell you that woman suffrage is no 
longer an experiment, but is a practical 
reality, tending to the well-being of the 
State. 


—- woe 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Roxbury.—Mrs,. Louis C. Elson enter- 
tained the Woman Suffrage League, Satur- 
day, Feb. 19, at her residence. 79 Fort 
Avenue, Mrs. Esther F. Boland, presi- 
dent of the South Bosten League, read a 
paper on ‘Plan of Work,”’ which was full 
of novel and practical ideas, the applica- 
tion of which in her own locality had met 
with marked success. The League ac- 
cepted an invitation from Dr. Marie Zakr- 
zewska to hold a special social meeting in 
March at her home in Jamaica Plain. The 
recent defeat in the House, instead of put- 
ting a quietus on the Roxbury suffragists, 
has seemed to give them a fresh impetus, 
as a larger number than usual was pres- 
ent, and several new names were enrolled. 
Chocolate and cakes were served by the 
hostess. 





SOMERVILLE.—Since the last annual re- 
port, the Somerville Woman Suffrage 
League has held eight meetings. In Feb- 
ruary the secretary read a paper, entitled 
“Woman Finding Herself; in March Mrs. 
Mary S. Howes gave a talk upon “‘Euro- 
pean Cities,” and contrasted their people 
and customs with our own. In the follow- 
ing December, Mayor Perry, who is in 
sympathy with every oppressed class, in 
favor of all just reforms, and an acknow!l- 
edged woman suffragist, read a scholarly 
paper on “George Eliot.’”’ The other 
meetings were for business, and study of 
Parliamentary Law or Civics. A standing 
committee has been appointed to make 
inquiries with a view to forming Leagues 
in other towns and cities. The superin 
tendent of literature has distributed 
leaflets in this and other cities. The 
superintendent of press work has reported 
all the meetings, and one article, some- 
times two, on the woman question for the 
local papers each month. These articles 
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have made the League one of the in- 
fluential clubs of the city. Fifty dollars 
has been paid to the State Association, a 
hall in the First Unitarian Church has 
been hired for the year, and the treasury 
is in good condition The Martha P, 
Lowe table at the Bazar netted $92. Some 
members of the city government, beside 
the mayor, and some of the Somerville 
ministers, are in favor of suffrage for 
women, Some of the leading women of 
the city are members and give money, 
although they do not always meet with 
us. The four W. C. T. U.’s are suffra- 
gists to a woman. The chief opposition 
comes from ignorant and conservative 
women, who know nothing of the law 
and are afraid of being called unwomanly. 
S. A. DAVENPORT, 
Sec. Somerville League. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE Square. — The management 
announces as its attraction for the coming 
week the domestic drama, “Young Mrs. 
Winthrop,” written by Bronson Howard 
for the Madison Square Theatre in New 
York City in ’82-’83. It held the stage a 
year and made an attraction for three or 
four seasons. The play has not been seen 
in Boston for adozen years, and the Castle 
Square production will be the first at 
popular prices. The cast ig: Douglas 
Winthrop, a man of business, Mr. J. I. 
Gilmour; Constance Winthrop, his wife, 
Miss Lillian Lawrence; Mrs. Ruth Win- 
throp, his mother, Miss Lizzie Morgan: 
Edith Chapin, the blind sister of Con- 
stance, Miss Mary Sanders; Buxton Scott, 
a lawyer, Mr. Horace Lewis; Herbert Win- 
throp, in love with Edith, Mr. Tony Cum 
mings; Dr. Millbanke, the family physi- 
cian, Mr. N. H. Fowler; Janette, # maid, 
Miss Rose Morison; Mrs. Dick Chetwyn, a 
lady of society, Miss Maude Odell. ‘The 
tenth of the artists’ matinees is announced 
for Tuesday next. 


GRAND OvERA Hovusr.—Not in years 
has there been produced such a thrilling 
play as ‘‘Darkest Russia.”’ This romantic 
production is everywhere achieving the 
highest success, ‘Darkest Russia,” given 
at the Grand Opera House next week, is a 
play which appeals to all; it treats of 
freedom to the oppressed. The story re- 
volves around the political system of Rus- 
sia, and shows every phase of life in the 
empire, from the noble in his palace at 
St. Petersburg to the exile in the hvrror- 
laden frontier. The spectator is carried 
from scene to scene in anxious suspense, 
and from the opening until the close the 
audience is held by the stirring plot. 
‘Darkest Russia’”’ will receive the enthusi- 
astic reception accorded it elsewhere, and 
in Boston during previous seasons. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, February 28, 
30 P. M. Work Committee. ‘Transcendental- 
ism.”’ Mrs, E. D. Cheney and Miss L. M. Peabody. 








_A Young Woman must have work. She is wil- 
ling to do anything honorable to earn money. She 
has had care of an invalid, and has others dependent 
upon her. This isa very needy and deserving case 
Will our readers please address J “'.. care Miss H 
E. Turner, WoOMAN’s [OURNAL office 
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For sale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN CC. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is ‘‘just a 
good as Cutter’s.”’ 
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